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T 0 
JOHN CONDUITT, 
Maſter of His Miaitery's viii. 


SIX. 


Ir there be any merit in this Abit ast J dir 
ISAAC gk TON? Ge 55 20 one hi 5 


„„ 


it to you, I do but return 2 in 3 et 
of that invaluable work, fer which the wwhe!s 
learned world ſtands highly cbiiged to your care. 


Nor fhall I necd to be aſhamed of my offering, 
if the executien be found equal! to the deſign of 
this ſmall performance: for cur great Maſter 

Hat fo thoroughly exhauſted all ſcience, that the 
higheſt praiſe now to. be hoped for, is that of 
underſtanding what he has taught, and cx _ 
ing it to others. 


If traded be the proper food of ſouls, it 
Was time indeed far him to remove : little more 
was to be learnt here, and he has now. only 
ſhifted his ſtation, to take a nearer view of the 
glorious Creator, in the full immenſity of his 
works, which on earth were his ſtudy and delight. 


With what pleaſure could I dwell on the exccl- 
lencies of that wonderful Man! If he was not 
ſomething more, who durſt, and who could pierce 


_—_ 


DEED 10C-ATT 3:0. 
fo far into the councils of the Mef# High ! who 


could comprehend in his vaſt mind the various 
relations of things paſt, preſent, and to come, 
with fo mh clearneſs, as to ſee them alme/# by 
Intuition But it is needleſs is enlarge upon a 
characten ſo univerſally known and admired ; 
eſpeciaily to you, Sir, who had the ſingular hap- 
pineſs of living long in intimacy and friendſhip 
with him : a happineſs envied indeed bi many, 
but which few could have enjoyed with fo exqua- 


fite a reliſh. That required a mind ſurniſbed 


with an exten/:ve variety both of folid and polite 
learning ; and, which is ſtill more valuable and 
uncommon, a mind reſembing his own in that 


piety to God, that benevolence to mankind, that 


meckneſs, that mode/!y, and every other aimable 
virtue, which gave a new luſtre to his ſhining 
talents: in ſhort, ſuch an one as Sir ISAAC 
NzwToN himſelf would have choſen for his 


friend, his companion, his ally and ſucceffor, 


This choice, Sir, <vere your character no other- 
ways diſtinguiſhed, points you out to univerſal 
efteem and reſpect: full of which I have the © 


fimcere/t pleaſure in profeſſing myſelf, 


SIR, 
Your moſt obedient, and 
Maſt humble fervant, 


ANDREW REID, 


AN 


4nd tee rr 


0 F 
SIR ISAAC NEWTON'S 
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Hisrtory may not improperly be com- 
pared to a rich ſtore-houſe, wherein are 
laid up; for the pleaſure and advantage of 
fucceeding ages, all the improvements and 
experience of former times, in ſcience, 
prudence, and politics; in the arts of peace 
and war, and whatever, in ſhort, affects 
the happineſs either of ſociety or of private 
perſons *. But for want of Chronology, 
all thoſe precious treaſures are no better 
than a rude heap of confuſion, without 
light, order, beauty or uſe. 


Liv. in Proœm. Hoc illud eſt præcipuè in cogni- 
tione rerum ſalubre ac frugiferum, omnis te exempli 
documenta in uſtri poſita monumento intueri ; inde 
tibi tuæque reipublicæ quod imitere capias: inde fœdum 
inceptu, ſœdum exitu quod vites. 
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Six Isaac NewToON's Chronology of ancicnt 
Kingdoms amended is, therefore, a molt valu- 
able work, and indeed every other way 
worthy of its illuſtrious Author. The ſame 
judgment, accuracy and penetration, which 
diſtinguiſh all his other performances, arc 
conſpicuous in this. But the Reader will 
be ſurprized at that profuſion of ſacred and 
profane learning wherewith he has en- 
riched it, and which, one would not have 
believed, his application to ſtudies of a dif- 
ferent nature, at leaſt his prodigious attain- 
ments in them, could have allowed him 
time to acquire. All the ancient Poets, 
Hiſtorians and Critics, are brought in to 


contribute their aſſiſtance; and, like ſome 


ſkiltul alchymiſt, he has tranſmuted even 
the droſs of the Rabbins into gold. Yet, 
while he ſupports his opinions with all the 
arguments that the whole compaſs of Science 
can furniſh, he always propoſes them with 
the utmoſt caution: and by a modeſty pe- 
culiar to ſuperior talents, ſets a becoming 
example to thoſe of a lower rank; but per- 
haps as difficult for human nature to imi- 
tate, as any other part of his character. 
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Trovcn the ſubject will not admit of 
mathematical demonſtration ; for the prin- 
ciples we muit proceed upon being only 
probable, the concluſions cannot be infalli- 
bly certain: yet, his arguments are ſo nu— 
merous, and cach of them ſo cogent, that 
they force our aſſent to the conſequences he 
draws from them. The chain is indeed 
{ſometimes ſo long, that ordinary capacities 
will be in danger now and then of droping 
a link, and loſing the connection; but to 
ſuch as have a ſufſicient ſtrength of genius, 
thoſe labours of thought will be only a 
plealing - exerciſe, which, to minds of a 
weaker conſtitution, would prove an un- 
ſurmountable fatigue. Such, however, 
will find a very agreeable cntertainment 
from his account of the Heathen mythology, 
of the origin and progreſs of arts and 
ſciences, and a variety of curious obſerva- 
tions of ſeveral kinds, which he has inter- 
ſperſed throughout the whole work. The 
generous and good-natured mind, in par- 
ticular, will be pleaſed to find him loſe no 
opportunity of inſtilling thoſe principles of 
virtue and humanity, which, both by his 


conduct and his writings, appear to have 
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been always uppermoſt in his heart. He 
ſeverely condemns ® all oppreſſiun, and every 
kind of cruc/ty, even to brute beaſts ; he in- 
culcatcs mercy, charity, and the indiſpenſable 
duty of doirg 220d, with the greateſt warmth; 
and ſhews that n abhorrence of idolatry and 
perſecution wwas one of the carlieft laws of the 
divine Leg iſſutor; that in theſe things conſiſted 
the morality of the firſt ages, the primitive re- 
livion both of Jews and Chriſtians, and that 
this ought to be the ſtanding religion of all na- 


tions, it being both for the honour of God, and 


the good of ſociety. The Divine eſpecially 
will find this treatiſe of conſiderable uſe to 
him, as it ſets the connection of ſacred and 
prophane hiſtory in a new and clear light, 
and will furniſh him with many curious 
hints for the illuſtration of ſeveral texts of 
Scripture, not to be found in the moſt cele- 
brated Commentators. A gentleman, who 
was one of the brighteſt ornaments both of 


this church and nation, ſaid of Sir Iſaac in 


his life-time, that he was the beſt Divine and 
Commentater on the Bible he had ever met with. 


To this general account, I ſhall only add 
the reflection which Mr. Conduitt very 


b Chronol. p. 187, & ſeq. 


cc 
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juſtly makes upon this work, in his elegant 
dedication of it to her majeſty. The 
« Author himſelf has acquainted the pub— 
lic, that the following treatiſe was the 
fruit of his vacant hours, and the rclict 
he ſometimes had recourſe to, when tired 
„ with his other ſtudies. What an idea 
& does it raiſe of his abilities, to find that 


cc 
cc 


cc 


a work of ſuch labour and learning, as 
„ would have been 2 ſuſſicient employment 
% and glory for the whole life of another, 
& was to him diverſion only and amuſle- 
6 ment!“ 


As the abridgment of this work made by 
Sir Iſaac himſelf, is hardly any thing more 
than a chronicle of the chief events in an- 
cient hiſtory, reduced to their proper periods, 
it does ſcarcely, if at all, interfere with the 
following abſtract, wherein my chief aim 
ſhall be to give the Reader a diſtinct view 
of the foundations and main pillars upon 

which this new ſyſtem of Chronology is 
built; that by ſeeing them at once, ia as 
narrow a compaſs as poſlible, and ſometimes 
in a new light, he may the better judge 
of their ſolidity. Nor will it be amifs to 
illuſtrate ſome of the moſt remarkable facts 


„ 1 * — 
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as they occur, for the ſake of thoſe who are 
not thoroughly verſed in antiquity. 


Ix order to clear his way, our Author be- 
gins with informing us of the ſtate wherein 
he found Chronology, which he deduces 
from its origin. There 1s, he obſerves, the 
utmoſt uncertainty in the Chronology of 
ancient Kingdoms, ariſing from the vanity 
of each in claiming the greateſt antiquity, 
while thoſe pretenſions were favoured by 
their having no exact accounts of time. 
The Europeans in particular had no Chro- 
nology before the Perſian empire*; and 
whatever they now have of ancienter times 
hath been framed ſince by reaſoning and 
conjecture. The antiquities of the Greeks 
are full of fables, becauſe all their writings 
were in verſe only ©, from which fiction is 
inſeparable, till the conqueſt of Afia by 
Cyrus the Perſian; about which time © 
Pherecydes Syrius, and Cadmus Mileſius 


© It began 536 years before Chr. when Cyrus con- 
quered Darius the Mede. | 

4 Plut. de Pyth. Orac. Idem in Solon. & Diog. 
Laert. in Solon. 


© Plin. H. N. I. 7, c. 56, & l. 5, c. 29. Joſeph. 
contr. Apion. ſub init. 
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introduced proſe. About the end of the 
reign of Darius Hyſtaſpisf; Pherecydes 
Athenienſis wrote ten Books of the Anti- 
quities of the Athenians, which he digeſted 
by genealogies. Epimenides the hiſtorian 
followed his example; and Hellanicus, who 
was twelve years older than Herodotus k, 
regulated his hiſtory by the ages or ſuc- 
ceſſions of the prieſteſſes of Juno Argiva. 
Others digeited theirs by thoſe of the Eings 
of Sparta, or of the archons of Athens. 
Hippias the Elean, about 30 ycars before 
the fall of the Perſian empire b, publiſhed a 
liſt of the Olympic victors; but ſupported 
it by no certain arguments '. Then Ephorus*®, 
the diſciple of Ifocrates, formed a Chrono- 
logical Hiſtory of Greece, from the return 
of the Heraclides into Peloponneſus, to the 
ſiege of Perinthus, in the 26th year of Philip 


f He died before Chr. 485. | 

£ Herodotus was 53 years old when the Pelopon- 
neſian war begun, before Chriſt 431. A. Gell. I. 15, 
c. 23, he begun to write about 12 or 13 years before, 
444 before Chrift. 

n It was deſtroyed by Alexander the Great, 332 
years before Chriſt. 

i Plut. in Numa. 

k Diodor. lib. 16. 


— „ 1 — 
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of Macedon '. But ſtill he digeſted things 
by generations, and the reckoning by 
Olympiads, or any other æra, was not yet 
come into uſe. The Arundehan marbles 
were compoſed 60 years after the death of 
Alexander the Great, Ci. e. An. 4, Olymp. 
128 ®) yet mention neither the Olympiads, 
nor any other zra, but reckon backward 
from the time then preſent. But in the 
next Olympiad, Timæus Siculos wrote an 
hiſtory down to his own times, according 
to the Olympiads; comparing the Ephori, 


the kings of Sparta, the archons of Athens, 


and the prieſteſſes of Argos with the Olym- 
pic victors, ſo as to make the Olympiads, 
the genealogies, and the ſucceſſions of 
kings, archons, prieſteſſes, and poetical 
hiſtories ſuit with one another to the beſt of 


his judgment. Where he left off, Polybius 


began. Eratoſthenes wrote above 100" 
years after the death of Alexander the 


| Before Chriſt 340. 

m The firſt Olymp. begun in the year 776, before 
Chr. and Alexander died An. 1, Olymp. 1 14, after 
Solomon's death 655, before Chriſt 324. So that the 


Arundelian marbles were compoſed only 264 years 
before Chriſt, 


n About 220 before Chriſt, 
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Great. He was followed by Apollodorus; 
and theſe two, who like the reſt, computed 
by generations“, have been the guides of 
all writers ever ſince. Their Chronology 
however was very doubtful; and indeed 
was {0 reputed ® by the Greeks themiclves. 


As for the Latins, theirs was ſtill more 
uncertain %, Their old records were burnt 
by the Gauls* 120 years after the cxpulſion 
of their kings, 64 years before the death of 
Alexander the Great* ; and Q. Fabius Pictor”, | 
their oldeſt hiſtorian, lived 109 years later 
than that king, and took almoſt every thing 


from Diocles Peparethius, a Greek. 


Tas Chronologers of Gaul, Spain, Ger- 
many, Scythia, Swedeland, Britain and 
Ireland are of a date {till later: for Scythia 
beyond the Danube had no letters, till 
Ulphilas their biſhop formed them, about 
620 years after the death of Alexander the 


o Diod. I. 1, in Proæm. & Plut. in Lycurg. fub. init. 
? Plut. in Lycurg. & Solon. 

1 Id. in Romul. & Num. Serv. ad Eneid. 7, v. 678. 
F Diodor. J. 1. 

5 Betorc Chriſt 388. 

? Piut. in Rom. before Chriſt 224. 


* 9 
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reat*; Germany had none, till it received 
them from the Weſtern empire of the 
Latins, above 700 years after that king's 
Ceath *. Ihe Huns had none in thie days of 
Procopius, 850 years after Alexander's 
death. Sweden and Norway received 
them ſtill later. Now things ſaid to be dont 
oo, or = years before the uſe of Letters, 
are nat much to be credited. 


AFTz#R this account of the origin of 
Chronology, our Author enquires into the 
methods of computation, by which the pe- 
riods of hiſtory have hitherto been deter- 
mined. The Ancients digeſted all things 
by generations or ſtcce/ions, as has been 
ſhewn, and their reckonings are {till followed 
by the Moderns. Now, ſays Sir Iſaac, the 
Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Latins, all 
reckoned the reigns of kings equipollent to 
generations of men, and three of them to 
100, and ſometimes 120 years. This was 
the foundation of the technical Chrono- 
logy of the Ancients; and accordingly they 
have made the kings of Rome, Sicyon, 


u About A. D. 276. 
* About A. D. 400. 
Y About A. D. 526. 
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Argos, Sparta, Meſlene, Arcadia, and others 


who lived before the Perfian empire, Te1zn 
one with another between 35 and 40 years 
apiece, and ſome a great deal more: Which 
is a length ſo much beyond the ordinary 
courſe of nature, as is not to be credited, 
For according to that, ſays he, kings reign, 
one with another, about 18 or 20 years 
apiece; if ſome reign longer, others reign 
a ſhorter ſpace. And that this is the true 
medium, he proves beyond contradiction, 
from the ceriain hiſtories of all nations ſince 
Chronology has been exact. He owns, in- 
deed, that generations from father to ſon may 
be reckoned, one with another, at about 
33 years aplece, or three of them to 100 
years *, But if you take them by the c/4-/2 
ſons they will be ſhorter; ſo that three of 
them may be computed at about 75 or 
So years*. Now the reigns of kings are 


is a little ſurprizing, that Sir /ſaac's adverſaries 
mould have miſtaken him ſo groſly as to ſay, that he 
values a generation at no more than 18 or 20 years; 
whereas he puts that mean value upon reigns only, 
which he ſhews are not equivalent to generalions, as the 
ancient Chronologers made them. 


In anſwer to thoſe who pretend that Sir //aac has 


ſhortened the mean length of generations too much, and 


eq ei es ets 


* 
! 
1 
: 
' 
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{till ſhorter, becauſe they are ſucceeded not 
only by their eldeſt ſons, but ſometimes by 


that we ought to ſuppoſe, that the ancients valued them 
according to the courſe of nature in their days, it 
muſt be obſerved, that there are but two ways of aſcer- 
taining the mean value of genera/tons, viz. Hiſtory 
and Reaſoning. The former gives us a certain ſpace 
of time to be divided by the number of generations 
which lived in it ; but this method the ancients could 
not take, becauſe they had no exact accounts of time, 
and thoſe which we have are all favourable to Sir //aac. 
Reaſoning confirms his opinion beyond diſpute: for 
though it be allowed, that in the early ages of the 
world, men generally lived much longer than now, 
yet, it is a great miſtake to imagine, that the length of 
a generation depended entirely, or indeed in any de- 
gree, upon that. It depended only upon the age at 
which men commonly married, Let us ſuppoſe, 
1. That all men at a medium hve to a certain age, as 
great as you pleaſe ; for example, to 100 years, 2. That 
at a medium all men marry at a certain age, ſuppoſe 
30, and that the eldeſt ſon is born the ſame year. 
Now theſe two things being ſuppoſed, if A. was born 
in 1700; he mult die in 1800: he married, and his 
eldeſt ſon B. was born in 1730. B. muſt die then in 
1830. Suppoſe his ſecond fon C. was born in 1732; 
he muſt die then in 1832, and ſo on. Thus you ſee 
the ſon mult die juſt as long after the father, as he 


| was born after him. Conſequently the mean length 


of generations does not depend on the ordinary length 


of lives, but upon the ordinary time of peoples mar-. 
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their brothers; and ſometimes they are 
ſlain or depoſed, and ſucceeded by others 
of an equal or greater age, eſpecially in 
elective or turbulent kingdoms: So that 
from reaſon, as well as hiſtory, 18 or 20 
years mult be allowed a juſt medium. 


BEroxk we come to ſhew how the Au- 
thor applies this medium to the fixing of 
any particular event, it will be very proper 
to have a general idea of his plan. Sir Iſaac, 
therefore, pitches upon four remarkable 
periods, whereby he determines all the reſt. 


rying ; and generations by the eldeſt ſons are the 

ſhorteſt, As to the age at which the ancients mar- 
ried, we may eaſily allow, that in thoſe days, when 
princes were not confined to royal families only, 
but married where they liked, and when the ſimplicity 
of their manners made love and beauty, rather than 
fortune and quality, the motives of their choice, they 
were fathers generally a pretty while before the 33d 
year of their age; and probably as ſoon as men are 
now, or ſooner; elſe, why did Lycurgus adviſe that 
men ſhould not marry till zo, that ſo their children 
might be ſtrong and vigorous ? Or why did Heſiod, 
(Oper. Di. v. 693) recommend it to his brother to 
marry about 3o years of age, not much ſooner, nor 
much later, a maid of about 2o or 21? This is an in- 
vincible proof, that the mean length of generations 
was at that time much the fame as it is now. 


14 An Abſira of Sir Itaac Newton's 
I. Tre return of the Heraclides® into the 
Feloponneſus. 


II. Tun taking of Troy, which Thucydides 
and the ancients before him, expreſsly ſay 
was 80 years before that return. 2. Oxylus, 
grandſon to Thoas, who was at the Trojan 
war, returned with the Heraclides. 3. Oreſ— 
tes, the ſon of Agamemnon, was but a 
youth at the taking of Troy, and his ſons, 
Penthilus and Tiſamenus, lived till the re- 
turn of the Herachdes, 


d Euryſtheus, the ſon of Sthenelus, king of Mycenz 
in the Peloponneſus, now the More::, was the mortal 
enemy of Hercules the Argonaut, whom he probably 
looked upon as his rival, and in order to rid himſelſ 
of the man he feared, put him upon his twelve ccle- 
brated labours; but contrary to his hopes, the hero 
came off victorious in all of them. After the death 
of Hercules, (who is ſaid to have burnt himſelf alive, 
that he might put an end to the torments he ſuffered 
by the poiſoned ſhirt his wife had ſent him) Euryſtheus 
continued to perſecute the Heraclides his deſcendants, 
and drove them quite out of the Peloponneſus ; but 
at laſt, after ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts, the fourth 
generation recovered their country and their 
fortunes. 


8, 
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III. The Argonauiic expedition *®, which 
was one generation earlier than the :“ of 
Troy. 1. Thucydides and the ancients af- 
firm it. 2. Hercules, the Argonaut, and 
Ancremon married two ſiſters; and Thoas, 


© Phryxus flying with his ſiſter Helle from the rage 
of their {tep-mother Ino, the daughter of Cadmus, and 
wife of their father Athamas, a little king in Bœotia, 
went on board a ſhip whoſe enſign was a golden ram, 
and failed to Colchis (now Mingrelia, part of Georgia) 
where Metes was king. Helle was drowned by the 
way in that fea, which from her was called the Helle- 
ſpont, now the Straights of Gallipoli, or the Darda- 
nelles. This gave occaſion to the poetical fable, that a 


ram with a golden fleece fam away with them to Colchis 


and that the Argonauts undertook their famed ex- 
pedition in order to ſeize that fleece. Some are of 
opinion, that the whole of this account 1s fabulous. 
But Sir Iſaac is not of that number. He thinks that 
the Argonautic expedition was an embaſſy ſent by 
the Greeks, during the inteſtine diviſions of Egypt 
in the reign of Amenophis, to perſuade the nations 
upon the coaſts of the Euxine and Mediterranean ſeas, 
to take that opportunity of ſhaking off the yoke of 
Egypt, which Seſoſtris had laid upon them: and that 
the ſetching the golden fleece was only a pretence to 
cover their true deſign. I cannot omit the pleaſant 
fancy of Suidas, that the golden fleece was a book of 
ſheep-ſkin or parchment, containing the ſecret how to 


make gold; or, as our modern alchymiſts will have 
it, the pyiloſobbers ſtone. 


16 


ſon of the later, warred at Troy“. 3. A 
little before the Argonautic expedition, The- 
ſeus being about 50 years old, ſtole Helena, 
who was then but 7, others ſay 10%. Her 
brothers, Caſtor and Poliux, returning from 
the Argoneutic expedition, releaſed her, and 
the was afterwards the occaſion of the Tro- 
jan war*. 


An AolraF of Sir Iſaac Newton's 


IV. Tas return of Seſytris * into F'gypt at- 
ter his wars in Thrace, which was but one 
gencration before the Argonautic expedition. 
For 1. In his return to Egypt he left Æetes 


* Paul. . . e. 4. 

Apollon. Argon. I. 1, ver. 101. 

f We may add from Apollon. Arg. I. 1, ver. 588. 
That when Chiron's wife came with him to with the 
Argonauts a good voyage, ſhe had Achilles in her 
arms, whoſe father, Peleus, was one of the Argonauts, 
25 was alſo Telamon, the father of Ajax, &c. 


E Seſoſtris, king of Egypt, made war ſucceſsfully 
upon India, the Aſſyrians, Medes and Scythians ; he 
conquered beſides ſeveral parts of Africa, Phœnicia, 
Syria, and all the provinces of Aſia-minor, with 
Thrace and Colchis. His army was at laſt routed in 
Greece by Perſeus, and this loſs, together with the 
attempts of his brother Danaus to uſurp the throne 
in his abſence, obliged him to return in the gth year 


of his expedition. 


* 
1 
1 
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in Colchis, who reigned there till the Argo- 
nautic expedition. 2. He allo left his nephew, 
Prometheus, to guard the paſs at Mount 
Caucaſus, who after 30 years ſtay there, 
was releaſed by Hercules the Argonaut. 
3. Phlyas and Eumedon, ſons of the great 
Bacchus (ſo the poets call Seſoſtris, as the 
Author ſhews in another place) and of 
Ariadne, the daughter of Minos, were Argo- 
nauts. 4. At his return into Egypt, his 
brother Danaus with his 50 daughters“ fled 
from him into Greece in a long ſhip, after 
the model of which the ſhip Argo was 
built, Argus the ſon of Danaus being the 
maſter-builder. 5. Nauplius the Argonaut, 
was the ſon of Amymone, daughter to Da- 
naus, and of Neptune the brother and ad- 
miral of Seſoſtris. 6. Two of the daugh- 
ters of Danaus married Archander and 
Archilites, the ſons of Achæus, ſon of 
Creuſa, daughter of Erechtheus, king of 


" Danaus having formed a deſign to ſeize his bro- 
ther's crown, in order to ſecure it. commanded his 50 
daughters to murder all their huſbands, who were the 
ſons of Seſoſtris. They all obeyed him but one; and 


thereupon Danaus made his eſcape with them into 


Greece. 


C 
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Athens: therefore they were three genera- 
tions younger than Erechtheus, and conſe- 
quently contemporary with Theſeus, who 
was ſo too; being the ſon of Ægeus, the 
adopted ſon of Pandion, ſon of the ſame 
Erechtheus. Now Theſeus was about 50 
years of age at the time of the Argonautic 
expedition, as was ſaid above. Seeing there- 
fore the daughters of Danaus were contem- 
porary with Theſeus, and ſome of their 
ſons Argonauts, it follows, that the return 
F Seſaſtris into Egypt, and the flight of 
Danaus thereupon into Greece, muſt have 
happened about one generation before the 
Argonautic expedition. 


Trus, you ſee, as all the particular events 
in ancent hiſtory are referred to one or 
other of theſe four celebrated periods, ſo 
theſe periods have ſuch a mutual connection 
with one another, that the value of a gene- 
ration being once ſettled, whatever argu- 
ment ſixes one of them, determines the 
other three at the ſame time; and by means 
of them, the chronology of every parti- 
cular fact recorded in hiſtory. 
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I, Taz firſt which the Author endeavours 
to fix, is that of the return of the Heraclides. 
The ancient Chronologers placed it 379 
years before the end of the firſt Meſſenian 
war, computing the time, as uſual, from 
the ten kings of Sparta by one race, and 
the nine contemporary ones by the other, 
the ten of Meſſene, and rhe nine of Arcadia, 
who all reigned in that interval ; which 1s 
at the rate of 38 years apiece to the ten, 
and 42 apiece to the nine. Now at our Au- 
thor's medium, that ſpace of 379 years 
muſt be reduced to 180 or 190. 


2. Sik Isaac confirms this reckoning by 
another argument. Euryleon, the ſon of 
#geus, commanded the main body of the 
Meflenians * in the 5th year of the firſt 


i Ariſtodemus, who brought back the Heraclides, 
died ſoon after their return. His ſons, Euryſthenes 
and Procles, drove Penthilus and Tiſamenus, the ſons 
of Oreſtes, out of Lacedæmon, where they and their 


deſcendants reigned for many generations, two and 
two together. Of the two younger brothers of 
Ariſtodemus, Temenus had Argos and Mycenz, and 
Creſphontes had Meſſenia. | | 

K Meſſenia was a very fertile province in Pelopon- 
nefus, now the Morae, the capital whereof was Meſ- 
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Meſſenian war!. He was in the 5th gene- 
ration from Oiolicus, the ſon of Theras w, 
in the days of whom (Theras) the Hera- 
clides returned ; and conſequently, from 
their return to the 5th year of this war 
were fix generations, which, as the Author 
conceives, being moſtly by the eldeſt ſons, 
can ſcarce exceed thirty years apiece ®, and 
ſo may amount to 170 or 180 years. This 


ſene, at preſent an inconſiderable borough, called Bel- 
videra, The inhabitants had carried away by force 
ſome Spartan maids, and killed king Teleclus, who 
demanded the reſtitution of them; whereupon the 
Lacedzmonians made war upon them, and after 
twenty years ſubdued them. They continued to ſerve 
the Spartans 39 years, till Ariſtomenes perſuaded them 
to revolt. But after 14 years ſtruggle, they were ut- 
terly defeated, and to avoid death or ſlavery, fled by 
ſea to Sicily, where they gave the name of Meſſana to 
the city ſtill called Meſſina. 

i Pauſ. 1. 4, c. 13, p. 28, & c. 7, p. 296, & l. 3, 
c. 1 P. 345. 

Id. L 4. e. 7, 196. | 

„ Or rather they could ſcarce amount to ſo much; 
unleſs it be pretended, that nature was ſo very back- 
ward in thoſe days, that men were generally 30 years 
old before they had any children. See note“ in p. 11. 
So that there is no occaſion to inſiſt upon theſe gene- 
rations being by the eldeſt ſons; the ſecond or third 
will do. 
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war laſted 19 or 20 years, whereof add the 
laſt 15 (having already reckoned to the 
5th) and there will be about 190 years, as 
above, from the return of the Heraclides to 
the end of the firſt Meſſenian war. Where- 
as, thoſe that follow the Greeks make it 


379 years, which is above 60 years to a 
generation 


3. Xerxes, in the 6th year of his reign ”, 
fought the battle of Thermopylæ, and flew 


o Of theſe two arguments, the firſt is a computa- 
tion by the mean length of the reigns of kings, and the 
ſecond by the mean walue of a generation, hoth applied 
to the ſame interval of time. You ſee they coincide 
ſo nearly, as to be a ſtrong proof that both the mediums 
the Author uſes are juſt and agreeable to the courſe of 
nature. Theſe arguments do indeed prepare the way 
for fixing the period of the return of the Heraclides, 
by bringing that event 189 years lower than it has 
hitherto been placed ; but the chief uſe of them is to 
determine the time when the firſt Meſſenian war ended, 
when once that of the return of the Heradlides is 
ſettled. 


P An. 1, Olymp. 75, bef. Chr. 480. He entered 
Greece with an army of eight hundred thouſand men, 
by a bridge which he made over the Helleſpont. 
When he came to the Straits of Thermopylæ (a nar- 
row paſs, now called Boca di lupo, in mount Oeta, 
now Banima) which was the key to Greece, he found 


E.. 


as 
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Leonidas, the 17th king of Sparta from the 
return of the Heraclides, by one race. 
Leutychides II. was at the fame time the 
17th king of Sparta by the other race“, and 
died foon after Leonidas. The 17 reigns, 
at 20 years apiece, one with another, make 
up 340 years; which counted backward, 
from the 6th of Xerxes, and allowing a 
year or two more for the wars of the Hera- 
clides, and the ſhort reign of Ariſtodemus, 
will place their return 159 years after the 
death of. Solomon, 820 before Chriſt, and 
46 before the firſt Olympiad. But the fol- 


them guarded by Leonidas with a very inconſiderable 
force. Leonidas and his 300 Spartans, being forſaken 
by the allies, bravely ſacrificed their lives in defence 


of their country; but fell rather overcome by the 


fatigue of conquering than by the valour of the enemy, 
of whom an incredible number were ſlain. At the 
ſame time, the Athenians obtained a ſignal victory over 
the Perſian fleet at Salamis, which being alſo excced- 
ingly weakened by ſtorms and ſhipwrecks, Xerxes was 
ſo terrified, that he retired precipitately into Perſia. 
However, he left his army under the command of 
Mardonius his brother-in-law, who at firſt carried on 
the war with great ſucceſs, and burnt Athens; but 
ſoon after both he and his troops were cut to pieces by 
Pauſanias and Ariftides, at the famous battle of Plateæ. 


Herodot. 1. 7. Id. 1. 8. 
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lowers of the Greeks have ſet it 280 years 
earlier, which is at the rate of 37 years to 
a reign, a greater medium than ought to 
be allowed for the length even of a genera- 
tion. Now, ſays the Author, this being 
the computation upon which the Chrono- 
logy of the times before the Herſian empire 
was founded, theſe times are to be ſhortened 
in the proportion of almoſt two to one: for 
thoſe that follow the death of Cyrus are 
not much amiſs, 


4. SOCRATES died three years after the 
end of the Peloponneſian war *, and Plato * 
introduceth him, ſaying, that e in/titulions 
of Lycurgus were but of 300 years ſtanding, 


5 The Lacedzmonians, always jealous of the grow- 
ing power of Athens, ſtirred up ſeveral ſtates to join 
with them in a war againſt their rivals. The Thebans 
begun it, An. 2, Olymp. 87, and 431 bet. Chr. by 
ſeizing Plateæ, which belonged to the Athenians. 
Upon this the Peloponneſian war enſued between the 
latter and the Spartans, in which all Greece was en- 
gaged on the one fide or the other. It laſted 27 years, 
and ended with the taking of Athens by Lyſander, 
general of the Spartans, who eſtabliſhed the 30 
tyrants in it, An. i, Olymp. 94, and 404 bef, Chr. 
Socrates died 401 bef. Chr. 


t In Minoe. 
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or not much more. Thucydides " alſo, in the 
reading followed by Stephanus, ſaith, that 
the Lacedemonians had from ancient times uſed 
good laws, and been free from tyranny ; and 


that from the time they had uſed one and the 


ſame adminiſtration of the Commonzealth to the 
end of the Peloponneſian war, were 309 years, 
and a few more. Count zoo years back from 
the end of the Peloponneſian war, and the 
legiſlature of Lycurgus will fall upon the 
19th Olympiad. And, according to Socrates, 
it might be upon the 22d or 23d *. Again; 
Athenzus tells us from ancient Authors, 
that Lycurgus was contemporary with Ter- 


L. Is Þo 1.36 

* The great Author ſeems to be miſtaken here. 
For, ſuppoſing Socrates to have ſaid what he here re- 
lates on the day of his death, it will place the legiſla- 
ture of Lycurgus, at loweſt, on An. 4, Olymp. 19. 
But if Socrates be ſuppoſed to have ſaid this at any 
other time of his lite, eſpecially if you make any al- 
lowance for the words, not much more ; and thoſe others 
of Thucydides, a few more, inſtead of bringing the 
legiſlature of Lycurgus down to the 22d or 23d 
Olympiad, you muſt put it back to the 16th or 17th. 
However, this miſtake does not affect the main force 
of the argument, as we ſhall ſee; and beſides, an 
Olympiad or two are not worth diſputing. 


L. 14, p. 605. 
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pander, who was the ſirſt that obtained the 
victory at the Carnea, a ſolemnity of muſic 
inſtituted at Sparta in honour of Apollo, in 
the 26th Olympiad. He overcame four 
times in thoſe pythic games, and therefore 
lived at lcait till the 29th Olympiad : and 
as he firſt diſtinguiſhed himſelt in the days 
of Lycurgus, it is not likely that the latter 
began to flouriſh much before the 18th 
Olympiad *. Again, Iphitus reſtored racing 
in the firſt Olympiad *; the double Zadium 


For between the beginning cf the 18th Olympiad 
and that of the 29th, are 44 years. 

a Pauſ. 1.5, c. 8. Becauſe I find ſome do not un- 
derſtand how Iphitus could rere the Olympic games 
on the firft Olympiad, it will be proper to obſerve here 
that according to Pauſan. in Eliac. Hercules Idzus, 
in memory of the war between Saturn and Jupiter, 
inſtituted racing and wrefling, and ordered the victor 
to be rewarded with a crown of olive. Theſe games 
were afterwards celebrated by many others in triumph 
for victories; but at no ſet time, fo that they were oſ- 
ten intermitted for a long while, till at laſt Iphitus 
having reſtored them, made them quadrennial ; and 
from hence began the firſt Olympiad, 776 years before 
Chriſt. Theſe. games, and Jupiter, to whoſe honour 
they were inſtituted, had the name of Olympic, ſrom 
Olympia, a place in Elea, upon the confines of Piſa, 
where they were celebrated, and where there was a 
temple and an altar erected to Jupiter. 


4 „„ 
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was added in the 14th; and in the 18th 
wreſtling and the guinqueriivm were intro— 
duced. Now the diſc was one-of the games 
of the quinguertium; and as there were 
three diſcs kept in the Olympic treaſury at 
Altis*, having the name of Lycurgus up- 
on them, *tis a proof that they were given 
by him at the inſtitution of the quinguertium, 
and conſequently that he flouriſhed in the 
18th Olympiad. The Author's intention in 
ſettiing the age of Lycurgus with ſo much 
preciſion, is in order to determine that of 
Polydectes and Ageſilaus, kings of Sparta. 
For Polydectcs being killed before the birth 
of his ſon Charilaus, left the kingdom to 
his brother Lycurgus, who upon the birth 
of Charilaus became tutor to the young 
prince, and till he grew up, travelled into 


d Pauſ. 1. 6, c. 9. Here the Author expoſes the 
ignorance of ſome of the ancients, and the weakneſs 
of their reaſoning in Chronology. For notwithſtand- 
ing the evidence of what is here advanced, Ariſtotle, 
and others after him, finding the name of Lycurgus 
upon the Olympic diſc, concluded him to have been 
contemporary with Iphitus; as if all the Olympic 
games had been introduced in the firſt Olympiad. 
Afterwards the genealogiſts made both of them 112 
years older than the firſt Olympiad. 
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Crete and Aſia ®. Upon his return he pub- 
liſhed his laws (ſuppoſe in the 22d or 23d 
Olympiad, for he was then growing old, 
in the reign of Ageſilaus, king of Sparta 
by the other branch. Now from the return 
of the Heraclides to the death of Ageſilaus 
were ſix reigns, and as many from the {ame 
return to the death of Polydectes; Which 


at 20 years apiece, one with another, make 


120 years, beſides the ſhort reign of Ariſto- 
demus, father to Euryſthenes and Proclcs, 
the heads of the two races of Spartan kings, 
which might be a year or two “l. When 
Polydectes and Ageſilaus died is not certain 
but it is to be ſuppoſed Lycurgus did not med- 
dle with the Olympic games before the go- 
vernment fell into his hands. Polydectes 
therefore died in the beginning of the 18th 
Olympiad, or a very little while betore. 
Ageſilaus ſurvived him ſome time; for the 
laws of Lycurgus were publiſhed in his 
reign. Suppoſe then the 2oth Olympiad 
in or very near the middle time between 
the deaths of theſe two kings, and from 
thence count back the aforeſaid 120 years, 


He was the firſt that brought Homer's Poems into 
Greece. 
« Herod. I. 6, c. 52. 
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and one or two more for the ſhort rei gn of 
Ariſtodemus, the return of the [eraclidc: 


will be 45 or 46 years before the firit Olym- 
piad e. 


5. IrniTus, who reſtored the Olympic 
games, is by ſome reckoned the ſon ot 
Hæmon; by others, the fon of Praxonidas 
the fon of Hæmon. Pauſanias * fays, he was 
deſcended from Oxylus the ſon of IIæmon. 
Hence our Author thinks we may reconcile 
theſe different accounts, by ſaying that Iphi- 
tus was the ſon of Praxonidas, the ſon of 


© Seeing Lycurgus evidently introduced the guin- 
guertium in the 18th Olympiad, we may as reaſonably 
ſuppoſe that he travelled and publiſhed his laws before 
as after this, and from what has been ſaid, Note *, p. 24, 
and from his going to travel, about eight months aſter 
the birth of his nephew Charilaus, it ſeems reaſonable 
to think he did. Polydectes then died about the 15th 
Olympiad, and Ageſilaus lived ſome time after Lycur- 
gus publiſhed his laws. Let us ſuppoſe the middle 
time between their deaths, An. 1, Olymp. 17, and 
that Lycurgus publiſhed his laws in that year: the 
ſix reigns, at 18 years apiece, with two for Ariſtode- 
mus, will place the return of the Heraclides 46 years 
before the firſt Olympiad, 820 before Chriſt, and 159 
after the death of Solomon, who died 979 before 
Chriſt. 


L. 5, e. 4. 
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; Oxylus, the fon of Hæmon. This Oxylus 


returned with the Herachdes. And by this 
reckoning their return will be two genera- 
tions by the eldeſt ſons, or 525 years before 
the firſt Olympiad. 


6. Pausarias® repreſents, that Melas was 
contemporary with Aletes, who returned 
with the Heraclides; and alſo, that he was 
older than Cypſelus, king of Corinth, by no 
more than ſix generations, or 180 years, 
which is 30 apiece. Chronologers ſay the 
reign of Cypſelus began an. 2, Olymp. 31. 
From thence, if you count back 180 years, 
the return of the Heraclides will fall on the 
58th year before the firſt Olympiad. But 
it might not be ſo early, if the reign of 
Cypſelus began three or four Olympiads 
later; which is not improbable, for he 
reigned before the Perſian empire aroſe, 


and it has been ſhewn that the Chronology 


of thoſe times was pretty much ſtretched. 


8 If you will allow, as it is very probable, that a 
man might be a father by 23 in thoſe days, theſe two 
generations by the eldef{ ſons, will make but 46 years. 
Sqe Note *, p. 11. 


n ee. 
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II. Tur Author having thus fixed the 
teturn of the Heratlides to about the 46th 
year before the firſt Olympiad, or 159 after 
Solomon's death, proceeds to determine 
the time of the deftrudion of Troy, It has 
already been ſhewn to have happened 80 
years before that return. But further: 


t. Wurx the Romans conquered Car- 
thage, the archives of that city came into 
their hands; and thence Appian, in his 
hiſtory of the Punic wars, tells us in round 
numbers, that Carthage ſtood 700 years. 
Solinus * adds the odd numbers, and makes 
it 737. Now Carthage was deſtroyed in 
the year of the Julian period 4568 '. Count 
from thence backward 737 years, and the 
encenia or dedication (from which the ra 

of the city muſt be reckoned) will fall on 
the 16th ® of Pygmalion, Dido's brother, 


i See p. 14. : k C. 30. 

1146 Years beſore Chriſt; to which add the 737 
that Carthage ſtood, the 16 of Pygmalion's reign, 
and the three or four more for the time when Teucer 
came to Cyprus, it will make 903, and Solomon died 
979 before Chriſt. | 

m 883 Before Chriſt, 96 after the death of Solo- 
mon. Jul. Per. 3831. F. Petau reckons this year but 
the :2th of Pygmalion. 
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and king of Tyre, from whom ſhe had fled 
in the 7th of his reign”. Now Virgil, and 
Servius upon him (who might probably re- 
ceive ſome information from the records of 
Tyre and Cyprus, as well as from thoſe of 
Carthage) relate that Teucer came from the 
Trojan war to Cyprus, a little before Pygma- 
lion's reign, and being aſſiſted by his and 
Dido's father, ſeized Cyprus, and drove out 
Cinyras. Ihe marbles alſo ſay, that Teu— 
cer came to Cyprus ſeven years after the 


deftrufion of Troy, and built Salamis; and 


Apollodorus tells us, that Cinyras married 
Pygmalion's daughter Metharme. If theſe 
things be true, the deſtruction of Troy muſt 
have happened about 76 years after the 
death of Solomon. | 


2. LaTiNus reigned in Italy about the 
time of the Trojan war“. Numitor was 
the 16th king after Latinus, and in his days 
Romulus built Rome. After Romulus 
reigned fix kings more. From Latinus 
therefore to the firſt conſuls were 22 kings 
(for Numitor and Romulus were contem- 


n Joſeph. 1, cont. Apion. 
Dien. Hal. I. i, p. 15. 


L 
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porary) which at 18 years apiece, many of 
them having been ſlain, make 396 years. 
Theſe counted back from the conſulthip ” 
of Brutus and Publicola, place the Trojan 


war about 78 years after the death of 
Solomon. 


III. Tre next period is that of the Argo- 
nautic expedition, for determining whereof 
the Author uſes theſe arguments. 


1. HercULEs the Argonaut was the fa- 
ther of Hyllus, the father of Cleodius, the 


father of Ariſtomachus, the father of Ariſto- 


demus, who lcd the Heraclides back into 
Peloponneſus. Whence it appears that their 
return was four generations later than the 
Argonautic expedition, and but ſhort ones, 
being by the chief of the family. This 
agrees with the reckoning of Thucydides 
and the ancients, that Troy was taken 75 
or 80 years (the amount of three genera- 
tions) before the return of the Heraclides ; 
and the Argonautic expedition was one 
generation before the taking of Troy. 


P 509 Before Chr. add 396, the ſum is 905 before 
Chr. and 74 aſter Solomon's death, 
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Troy was taken therefore about 76 years, 


and the Argonautic expedition happened 
about 43 years after the death of Solomon. 


2. EscuLArius and Hercules were Argo- 
nauts. Hippocrates was the 18th incluſively 
from the former by the father's ſide, and 
the 19th from the latter by the mother's ſide. 
As theſe generations are much taken notice 
of by Writers, they were probably by the 
chief of the family, and ſo for the moſt 
part by the eldeſt ſons. We may therefore 
allow 28, or at moſt 30 years to each of 
them; and at a middle reckoning * the 17 
intervals by the father, and the 18 by the 
mother, will amount to 507 years. Theſe 
counted back from the commencement of 
the Peloponneſian war *, when Hippocrates 


began to flouriſh, will place the Argonautic 


expedition in the 43d“ year after Solomon's 
death. 


IV. Tur Author next proceeds to fix the 
time of the return of Seſotris into Egypt, after 


4 The 17 at 30 apiece make 510; and the 18 at 
28 apiece make 504: the middle is 507. 

7 43: Before Chriſt. 

3 937 Before Chriſt. 
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his wars in Thrace. It has already been 
proved to have been one generation earlier 
than the Argonautic expedition : therefore it 
muſt have been in the days of Rehoboam. 
Now Seſac was alſo king of all Egypt at one 
and the ſame time*. They were therefore 
one and the fame perſon. Nor do they agree 
in the time only, but alſo in their actions 
and conqueſts; for God gave Seſac the 
kingdoms of the lands", Joſephus“ confirms 
this opinion, when he ſays that Herodotus 
erred in aſcribing to Seſoſtris the actions 
that were really done by Seſac; that is, he 
called Seſac by a wrong name. But further; 
Egypt, like other nations, was at firſt di- 
vided into many petty kingdoms, and re- 
duced under one monarchy by degrees. 
The ſhepherds, who reigned long in the 
lower Egypt, while the upper was ſubject 
to other kings, were driven out but a little 
before the building of the 'Femple, accord- 


ing to Manetho. Now, while Egypt was 


thus divided, there was no room for any 
ſuch king as Seſoſtris. The father of Solo- 


t 2 Chron. c. xii. 
V Thid. ver. 8. 
” Ant. I. 4, e. 
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mon's queen was the firſt that came out of 
Egypt into Phœnicia with an army; but 
his exploits ended in taking Gezir only, of 
which he made a preſent to his daughter. 
Seſac was the next king, and he marched 
out with an army of Lybians, Troglodites 
and Ethiopians“, and therefore muſt have 
been king of all thoſe countries. But no 
hiſtorian makes Seſoſtris later than Seſac; 
and ſince he could not be earlier, they muſt 
be the ſame. Now this is a very eſſential 
point: for if you grant, as our great Chro- 
| nologer, Sir J. Marſham does, that Seſoſtris 
was Seſac, it is then moſt certain that Seſoſ- 
tris came out of Egypt in the 5th of Reho- 
boam ; that he ſpent nine years in his expe- 
dition * ; and therefore returned in the 14th 
of Rehoboam; that Danaus fied into Greece 
a year or two after ; and that the Argonau- 
tic expedition being one gencration later than 
the return of Seſoſtris, and the arrival of 
Danaus in Greece, and 3o years“ after Pro- 
metheus was left on mount Caucaſus, was 
undoubtedly 40 or 45 years after the death 


* 2 Chron. xi, 3. z Diod. I. 1, p. 35. 
Y Ibid. xii, 2. See page 16. 
D 2 
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of Solomon; the deftrudtion of Troy one 
generation later, or 76 years after the death 
of Solomon, and the return of the Heraclides 
75 or 80 years later, or 156 years after that 
king's death *, or thereabouts. 


Tuus far our excellent Author argues 
from hiſtorical facts, compared and con- 
nected together in the moſt dextrous man- 
ner, into a chain of invincible reaſoning, 
and fixed to their proper periods and diſ- 
tances by 2 computation from the mean 
value of reigns and generations, founded 
on experience and. the courſe of nature, 


Tit arguments that follow are no leſs 
forcible ; but being drawn from Aſtronomy, 
they will not be ſo readily comprehended 
by every Reader. However, let us try to 
make them as intelligible as their nature 
will admit. 


T0 prepare the way, our Author gives a 
very curious account of the origin and pro- 
greſs of Aſtronomy : but I ſhall here take 
notice only of what ſeems directly to con- 


b DEC page 16, and notes. 
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cern the argument. The ancient Greek 
calender conſiſted of 12 lunar months, 
and each month of 30 days. Theſe years 
and months they corrected from time to time 
by the courſes of the ſun and moon, omit- 
ting a day or two in the month, as often as 
they found it too long for the courſe of the 
moon; and adding a month to the year, as 
often as they found the 12 lunar months 
too ſhort for the return of the four ſcaſons. 
For the length of the ſolar year was diſ- 
covered by the Egyptiars of Thebais no 
carlier than about 96 years after the death 
of Solomon, and not exactly then neither. 
This luniſolar year, by reaſon of the inter- 
calary month, began ſometimes a weck or 
fortnight before the equinox or ſolſtice e, 
and ſometimes as much after; which gave 
occaſion to the jirſ# Aſtronomers, who 
formed the afteriſms, to place the equinoxes 
and ſolſtices in the middles* of the con/tel- 
lations Aries, Cancer, Chelz, and Capricorn. 


© Some began the year upon the ſummer, others on 
the winter ſolſtice ; ſome again upon the vernal, others 
upon the autumnal equinox. 

4 The middle of the conſtellulion is rot always in the 
middle, or 15th degree of the fgn which bears its name, 
but ſometimes very far ſrom it, 


> 
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Now Chiron delineated the afteriſms, x#paru 
au, as Clemens Alexandrinus © informs 
us from the ancient Author of Gigantomachia. 
Further; Muſzus, the maſter of Orpheus, 
and one of the Argonauts, made a ſphere “, 
and 1s reckoned the firſt among the Greeks 
that made one. Again; the ſphere itſelf 
ſhews, that it was formed at the time of the 
Argonautic expedition, which is delineated 
in the aſteriſms, together with ſeveral more 
ancient hiſtories, but not one thing later“: 


© Strom. 1, p. 306, 352. 

f Laert. Proœm. I. 1. 

3 There's the golden ram, the enſign of the veſiel 
in which Phryxus fled to Colchis ; the bull with brazen 
hoofs tamed by Jaſon; the twins, Caflor and Pollux, 
two of the Argonauts, with the ſwan of their mother 
Leda. There's the ſhip Argo, and Hydrus the watch- 
tul dragon, with Medea's cup, and a raven upon its 
carcals, the ſymbol of death. There's Chiron the 
maſter of Jaſon, with his altar and ſacrifice. There's 
the Argonaut Hercules, with his dart and vulture falling 
down; and the dragon, crab, and lion whom he flew ; 
and the harp of the Argonaut Orpheus. All theſe re- 
late to the Argonauts. There's Orion, the ſon of Nep- 
tune, or as ſome ſay, the grandſon of Minos, with his 
dogs, hare, river and ſcorpion. There's the ſtory of 
Perſeus in the conſtellations of Perſeus, Andromeda, 
Cepheus, Caſſiopea and Cetus : That of Calliſto and her 
ſon Arcas, in Urſa Major, and Araophylax : That of 


1 
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for Antinous and Coma Berenices are novel. 
It is therefore very probable that the ſphere 
was formed by Chiron and Muſæus, for the 
uſe of the Argonauts; for the ſhip Argo 


was the firſt long vetlel built by the Greezs ; 


the firit that ventured through the deep, 
out of the fight of land, by the help of 
ſails, and guided only by the ſtars. Add, that 
the Corcyrxans * attributed the invention of 
the ſphere to Nauſicaa, the daugther of 
Alcinous, king of the Phceaccs in that iſland. 
But *tis moſt likely the had it from the Ar- 
gonauts, who in their return home failed to 
Corcyra, and ſtaid fome time with her fa- 
ther. Now Eudoxus, who flouriſhed 60 
years after Meton, and 100 betore Aratus, 


Icareus and his daughter Erigone, in Booles, Plauſirum | 
and Virgo. Urſa Minor relates to one of Jupiter's 
nurſes, Auriga to Erechthonius, Ophiuchus to Phorbas, 
Sagittarius to Crolus, ſon of the nurſe of the Muſes, 
Capricorn to Pan, and Aquarius to Ganimede. There's 
Ariadne's crown, Bellerophon's horſe, Neptune's dolphin, 
Ganimede's eagle, Jupiter's goat, with her Lide, Bacchus's 
,, and the fiſbes of Venus and Cupid, and their 
parent the ſouth jib. Theie with Deltolon, are the old 
conſtellations mentioned by Aratus, and they all relate 
to the Argonauts and their contemporaries, or to per- 
ſons one or two generations older. 
* Suid. in Aræga nig. 
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in deſcribing the ſphere of the ancients, 
Ci. e. the primitive ſphere) placed the equi- 
noxes and ſolſtices in the de of the con- 
feel/ations Aries, Cancer, Chelæ, and Capri- 
corn. So alſo did Aratus, who copied 
Eudoxus *; and ſo it appears by the ſphere 
of Eudoxus, deſcribed by Hipparchus. It 
is plain therefore, that at the time of the 
Argonautic expedition, the cardinal points 
of the equinoxes and ſolſtices were in the 
middles of the con/tellations, Aries, . 
Chelæ, and Capricorn. 


Trn1s main point being eſtabliſhed, the 
Author proceeds to argue thus. 1. The 
equinoctial colure in the end of the year 
1689, cut the ecliptic in & 6%, 44', and by 
this reckoning the equinox was then gone 
back 36 44', ſince the Argonautic expedi- 
tion. But it recedes 50 ſeconds in a year, 
or one degree in 72 years, and conſequently 


36, 44', in 2645 years; which counted 
backward from the end of 1689, or rather 


i Hipparch. Bithyn. ad Phænom. I. 2, ſect. z. 

* Id. lib. 1, ſect. 2. 

The equinoctial colure is a great circle, paſſing 
through the poles of the equator, and cutting the 
ecliptic in the equinoxes at an angle of 6635 degrees. 
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the beginning of 1690, place that expedition 
about 25 years after the death of Solomon. 
This is pretty ncar what was proved before: 
But, 


2. Ir is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe that what 
they called in general the iad/cs of the con- 


ſtellations, ſhould be exactly in the middle 


between the prima arictcs and the wuiina 
caudæ. Seeing Eudoxus Geicrnibed the pri- 
mitive ſphere, or what was in hs days called 
the ſphere of the ancients, as was fhewn 
above, we may reaſonably fix the cardinal 
points at the time of the expedition, by the 
ſtars through which he made the colures pats 
in that ſphere. Thoſe ſtars, which Hippar- 
chus particularly mentions after Eudoxus, 
our Author accurately examincs, and finds 
that the great circle which, in the primitive 
ſphere, according to Eudoxus, (and conſc- 
quently at the time of the Argonautic expe- 
dition) was the equinoctial colure, did in 
the end of 1689 cut the ecliptic in 8 6, 
29', 15”, as near as can be determined by 
the rude obſervations of the ancients: that 
is, it had gone back 36% 29', ſince Chiron's 
time, which amounts to 2627 years. 1 heſe 
counted backward, as above, place the Ar- 
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gonautic expedition 43 years after Solomon's 
death. 


3. By the ſame method, the place of any 
ſtar in the primitive ſphere may caſily be 
found; viz. by counting backwards 1 ſign, 
6 degrees, 29 minutes from its longitude * 
at the end of 1689. The Iucida pleiadum, 
for inſtance, at the time of the expedition, 
was in / 199, 26', 8“. Now, Thales“ deter- 
mined the cccaſus matutinus of the pleiadcs in 
his time, to be on the 25th day after the 
autumnal cquinox; and thence F. Petau * 
computes the plcjades to have been then in 
Y 23*, 53/. Confequently the /ucida pleia- 
dum had moved from the ' equinox ſince the 
expedition 4, 26, 52”, which anſwer to 320 
years. Theſe counted back, from the 41ſt 
Olympiad, when Thales was a young man 
fit for mathematical ſtudies, will place the 
Argonautic expedition about 44 years after 
the death of Solomon, By this reckoning, 
the cardinal points, in the days of Thales, 
muſt have been in the middles of the 11th 


m That is, its diſtance from the beginning of Aries, 
a: Fin. 118, e. 
o Var. Diſſert. I. 1, c. 5. 
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deg. of the ſigns; though he, leaning per- 
haps too much to the opinion of the ancients, 
places them in the 12th: for the preceſſion 
of the cquinoxes was not yet thought of. 


4. Merton and Euctemon*®, in order to 
ſettle the lunar cycle of 19 years, obſerved 
the ſummer ſolſtice in the year of the Na- 
bonaſſar 316 *, and placed it in the 8th deg. 
of Cancer”; that is, at leaſt 7 degrees back- 
warder than at firſt, which anſwer to 504 
years. Count theſe back from the year of 
Nabonaſſar 316 *, and the Argonautic expe- 
dition will fall on the 44th © year of Solo- 
mon's death, or thereabout. 


5. Tres preceſſion of the equinoxes, or 
their motion backwards in reſpect of the 
fixt ſtars, was ſirſt diſcovered by the great 
Hipparchus, upon comparing his own ob- 
ſervations with thoſe of former Aſtrono— 
mers. He made his obſervations between 


P Petav. Doct. Temp. l. 4, c. 26. 

4 This zra begun Feb. 26, in the year of the Julian 
period 3967; before Chriſt 747. 
1 Columel. |. 0s; e, 1%. Plin- J. 18, Cc. 25. 

Before Chriſt 433. 

Or rather 42d. 


— 
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the years of Nabonaſſar 586 and 618; ſup- 
poie at a medium in 602", which is 286 
years after Meton and Eutemon made theirs; 
and in that interval the equinoxes muſt 
have gone back 4 deg. that is, 11 deg. ſince 
the Argonautic expedition, or in 1099 years 
according to the Greek Chronology. Hip- 
parchus finding this, concluded that the 
equinoxes went back only one deg. in about 
100 years. And how indeed could he eſta- 
bli any other proportion, if, as we muſt 
think, he believed the Greek Chronology ? 
As their falſe Chronology occaſioned his 
error in fixing that proportion, ſo that error 
being now corrected, will rectify their Chro— 
nology: for 11 deg. at one deg. in 72 
ycars, anſwer to 792 years; which, counted 
backward from the year of Nabonaſſar 602, 
place the Argonautic expedition about 43 * 
ycars after the death of Solomon x. 


u Before Chriſt 147. 

Rather 40. 

* The illuſtrious Author does not ſceem to have given 
this argument all the force of which it is capable. To 
me it is abſolute demonſtration, and alone ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh all that Sir Iſaac had advanced before. For 
what method can we ſuppoſe Hipparchus did or could 
take to fix this ratio of the preceſſion of the equinoxes 
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6. Tur longitude of the ſtar Arcturus, at 
the time of the Argonautic expedition, is 
found, by the above-mentioned method, to 
have been my 13, 24, 52”. Heſiod! tells us, 
that 60 days after the winter ſolſtice, it 


to 1 deg. in 100 years? No other, ſurely, than that cf 
examining the poſitions of the colures at certain now: 
diſtances of time, and comparing them with one ano- 
ther, and with the points through which they paſſed in 
his own days. Now, if he did this, and believed the 
Greek Chronolo77 (and what other accounts could he 
follow?) it is plain, from the concluſion which he drew, 
that he believed the poſitions of the colures at the time 
of the Argonautic expedition, to be the ſame that Sir 
Iſaac has given us, and that they both underſtood 
Eudoxus in the ſame manner : and ſure none can pre- 
tend to underſtand him better now than Hipparchus 
did. If this was not the cauſe of. his error, as it cer- 
tainly muſt have been, yet, it is an evident conſequence 
of it, which ſuch a man as Hipparchus could not avoid 
perceiving, In ſhort, either he argued thus: I is 
1090, or ſay 11Co years fince the Argonautic expedition; 
and the colures are now 11 deg. more backward than they 
were at that lime; therefore, they move 1 deg. in 100 years. 
Or he muſt have argued thus: 1. is 1100 years fince the 
Argonautic expedition ; the equinoxes recede 1 deg. in 100 
years, and conſequently they were then 11 deg. diflant from 
their preſent pofition. If he had explained Eudoxus as 
Sir Iſaac's adverſaries do, he could not poſlibly have 
formed either of thoſe concluſions. 

Oper. & Di. v. 562. He lived at Aſcra in Bœotia. 
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aroſe in his time juſt at ſun-ſet. If ſo, he 
flouriſhed about 57 years after the Argonau- 
tic expedition, or 109 years after the death 
of Solomon; that is, as has been ſhewn, in 
the genergtion or age next after the Trojan 
war: and {o indeed he himſelf tells us“. 
Is it poſſible to conceive that an aſtronomi- 
cal calculation of time, agreeing ſo nicely 
with certain matter of fact, can be falſe? 


7, WE may add here another argument 
of the ſame nature. The ancient Egyptians 
uted the luniſolar year of 360 days. But in 
the reign of Ammon, the father of Ofiris 
or Sciac, the Thebans applying themſelves 
to navigation and aſtronomy, determined 
the length of the ſolar year by the heliacal 
riſings and ſettings of tae ſtars, and added 
five days to the old calender year *. In the 
reign of Amenophis, which was not long 
after, they probably begun to make uſe of 
this year, and placed the jfr/# day of it upon 
the vernal equinox, having in the mean 


7 Oper. & Di. v. 172. 

This is probable, becauſe the five additional 1 
were dedicated to his five children, the Egyptians 
ſeigning they were added when theſe five princes were 
born. 
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while ſufficiently determined the time of 
the ſolſtices®, This year being at length 
propagated into Chaldza, gave occaſion to 
the year of Nabonaſlar©; for the years of 
Nabonaſſar, and thoſe of Egypt, began on 


one and the fame day, by both called Thoth, 


and were equal, -and in every reſpect the 


b This is alſo probable ; for Diod. I. f, p. 32, tells 
us, they placed in the ſepulchre of Amenophis a golden 
circle ol 365 cubits in compaſs, divided into 365 equal 
parts, to repreſent all the days of the year, and noted 
upon each day the heliacal riſings and ſettings of the 
ſtars. This circle they certainly placed there in me- 
mory of his having introduced this year, and it re- 


mained till the invaſion of Egypt by Cambyſes, king 


of Perſia, We cannot ſuppoſe they could have deter- 
mined the ſolſtices to any exactneſs much ſooner. For 
the ſame Author, 1. 3, p. 13, ſays, that in the temple 
of Ofiris, i. e. Seſac, the prieſts appointed for that 
purpoſe filled 360 milk bowls, one every day, to find 
out the difference between the calendar and the true 
ſolar year; which was but a coarſe way cf obſervation; 
and yet, being made in the temple of Oſiris, muſt have 


been after Sefac's death, between whom and Ameno- 


phis reigned only Seſac's brother Orus. 


© Sir Iſaac diſſers here from the other Chronolo- 


gers, who fancied that the Egyptians received this 
year from the Chaldæans. But it is not difficult to 
determine on which fide the greateſt appearance of 
truth hes. 
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ſame. The firſt of Nabonaſſar began Feb. 


26, of the old Roman year, 747 years be- 
fore the Chriſtian ara, and 33 days 5 hours 


before the vernal equinox 4. Now reckon- 


ing that their year of 365 days wants 5 hours 
49 minutes of the equinoctial year, the. be- 
ginning of it muſt have moved backward 
33 days 5 ours in 137 years: and conſe- 
quently this year muſt have begun at firſt 
in Egypt upon the vernal equinox, accord- 
ing to the ſun's mean motion, 137 years be— 
fore the ara of Nabonatiar began; that is, 
in the ycar of the Julian period 3830, or 96 
vears after the death of Solomon: and if 
it began the next day after the equinox, it 
might be four years ſooner, or only 92 af- 
ter Solomon's death. Mew, the ancient 
Greeks reckoned this Amenophis to have 
reigned in Egypt at the time of the Trojan 
war, feigning him to have been the ſon of 
Tithonus, Priam's elder brother, and to 
have come to his uncle's aſſiſtance from Suſa, 
where he was with his army in the laſt year 
of that war, Ne was therefore of an age 
with Priam's elder children, and after he 


According to the ſun's mean mction ; for it is not 
likely the equation ſhould be known in this infancy of 
aſtronomy. 
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had finiſhed the Memnonia at Suſa, he 
might return to Egypt, and adorn it with 
buildings, obcliſks and ſtatues, and allo 
ſettle the beginning of the new Egyptian 
year of 365 days about go, or 95 years af- 
ter the death of Solomon. And conſe— 
quently the deſtruction of Troy was proba- 
bly about 76 years after Solomon's death. 


* FroM all theſe circumſtances,” ſays, the 
Author, grounded upon the cHarſe obſer- 
* vations of the ancients, we may reckon 
it certain that the Argonauric expedition 
* was not earher than the reign of Solo- 
mon: and if theſe aitronomical arguments 
be added to thoſe taken from the mean 
length of the reigns of kings, according 
to the courſe of nature, from the whole, 
* we may ſafely conclude, that it was after 
* the death of Solomon; and moſt probably 
* about 43 years alter it.” 


Tur Author having thus ſettled theſe 
four principal periods (wiz. the return of 
Seſo/tris into Egypt from his conqueſts, about 
14 years after the death of Solomon ; the 
Argonautic expedition, about 43 years after the 
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death of Solomon; the deftrudtion of Troy, 
about 76 or 78 years after the death of Solo- 
mon ; and the return of the Heraclides into 
Peloponneſus, about 1 56, or 158 years after 
the death of Solomon) proceeds to fix ſome 
other points of ancient hiſtory. As, 


I. Trrar Scſaſtris was the fame king of Egypt 
with Bacchus and Ofiris*, For, 1. Arrian'* 
tells ns, the Arabians worſhipped only two 
Cods, Ccelus (otherwiſe called Uranus, and 
Jupiter Uranus) and Dionyſus; and the 
later, for the glory of leading his army into 


© dir Iſaac obſerves, that Seſoſtris, by reaſon of his 
great conqueſts, was celebrated by ſeveral names in 
the different languages of ſeveral nations. 'The Chal- 
dzans, ſays he, called him Belus, i. e. the Jord; the 
Arabians, Bacchus, i. e. the Great; the Phrygians, Ma- 
fors, Mavors, or Mars, i. e. the Valiant : whence the 
Amazons, whom he carried frem "Thrace, and left at 
Thermodon, called themſelves the daughters of Mars. 
The Egyptians, before his reign, called him their Hero 
or Hercules (though ſome pretend that the word is ori- 
ginally Phœnician, in which language harokal ſignified 
a merchant) and after his death, on account of the 
great works he had done to the Nile, they dedicated 
that river to him, and deiſied him by its names, Sthor, 
Nilus, and Egyptus; and the Greeks hearing them la- 
ment O Sihor, Bou Sihor, called him Ofiris and Buſeris. 

Lib. 7. 
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India. Now Dionyſus was Bacchus, who 


is by all antiquity, both Egyptian and Greek, 


agreed to have been the ſame king of Egypt 
with Ofiris. This Bacchus, according to 
Homers, was caught in bed with Venus, 
the miſtreſs of Anchiſes and Cinyras, and 
the mother of ZEneas, who all lived till the 
fie e of Troy. And Heſiod ® tells us, that 
he married Ariadne the daughter of Minos, 
by whom he had Phlyas and Eumedon, both 
Argonauts. By the teſtimony, therefore, 
both of Homer and Heſiod, who wrote be- 
fore the Greeks had corrupted their anti- 
quitics, Bacchus was one generation older 


than the Argonautic expedition; and, being 


king of all Egypt at the ſame time with 
Seſoltris, muſt be one and the ſame with 
him. 


2. SeSOSTRIS, Bacchus, and Oſiris agree 
in their actions too. As they lived about 
the ſame time, they were all three kings of 
all Egypt, reigned at Thebes, adorned that 


£ Odyſſ. I. 8, v. 292. Homer calls him Mars, not 
Bacchus : but according to Sir Iſaac, they are the ſame, 
and they agree in their actions. 


n Theog. v. 947. K 
2 
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city, and were very potent both by ſea and 


land, were great conquerors, carried their 


victories by land through Alia as far as India, 
came over the Helleſpont, were there in 
danger of loling their armies, conquered 
Thrace, put a ſtop to their victories there, 
returned back thence into Fgypt, left pillars 
with inſcriptions in their conqueſts: All 
three having done all theſe actions, muſt 
ave been one and the ſame king of Egypt; 
de this king can be no other than Seſac, 

as has bcen already ſhewn '. | 


„ Tuv marks“, contemporary to Or- 
. wrote a poem upon the exploits of 
Bacchus, who, he ſays, had Libyan women 
in his army, and amongſt them Minerva, 
who commanded the women as he did the 
men. Diodorus! calls her Myrina, queen 
of the Amazons in Lybia, and ſays that ſhe 
was ſain, with many of her women, by the 
Thracians and Scythians, who aſſiſted ® Per- 


eus in that battle which obliged Bacchus to 


return home. By the way he left his women 


I Vid. p. 23, 14, 25. Id. I. 3, p. 131, 132. 
* Diod. I. 3, p. 140. N Pauf. I. 2, e. 20. 
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upon the river Thermodon®, under their 
new queens Martheſia and Lampeto. Mar— 
theſia being ſlain, was ſucceeded by her 
daughter Orithya, and ſhe by Pentheities. 
Now Theſeus captivated and mar:ied an- 
tiope the fiiier of Orithya; and Ilercules 
made war upon the AMazo, 8, A 1 in the 
reign of OCriclhz ya and Venitiioliea troy came 


— 
7 
1 


to the Trojan war. Iherefore, the wit wars 
of the Amazons ia Lurope and Afa, and 
their ſettiing at Tnermodur., were hut one 

encration before theię actions of Theſeus 
5 Hercules, and but five before the Tro- 
jan war, and ſo fall in with the expedition 
of Seſoſtris; and fince they warred in the 
army of Bacchus or Oſiris, theſe three mul 
be the ſame perſon, and one and the jame 
with Scſac. 


= 


4. Baccnus and Ofiris were bath the 
ſons of Jupiter, whoſe Egyptian rame was 
Ammon. Seſoſtris was alſo the fon of Am- 
mon, and built Thebes, winch, in 3 our 
of his father, he called No-Ammor, and the 
Greeks interpreted Dioſpolis. 


n Diod. I. 3, p. 130. Schol. Apollon. I. 2. Ammian. 
1. 22, c. 8. jut. 2, c. 4. 
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II. Thar the reign of Seſac ended in the 


| fifth year of Aſa *%. For Aſa, in the 15th of 


his reign o, wzs attacked by Zerah the Ethi- 
opian, who having drowned Orus, the fon 
of Ofiris, in Eridanus, or the Nile, was then 
maſter of Fgypt. Before that Aſa had 
peace for ten years s, and was free from the 
dominion of Egypt, becauſe of its being 
involved in wars at home; ſo that he had 
time to fortify Judæa, and raiſe that army 
of 580 thouſand men, wherewith he utterly 
routed Zerah. Now none of theſe things 
cou'd he done during the life of Seſac, 
whole ſervants the Iſraelites were r. There. 
fore, in all probability, it was in the fifth of 
Aſa that Seſac, Seſoſtris, Bacchus, or Oſiris 
was killed by his brother Japetus, IT Y phon, 
Python, or Neptune. 


III. Tgar Cadmus brought letters and arts 
into Greece about the 16th of David's reign. 
For, 1. Androgeos the ſon of Minos, upon 


* 25 After the death of Solomon. 


P 2 Chron. xiv, 9, and xv, 10, II. 
Ib. xiv, IF Oo: = 


7 Ib. Xii. 


d 


PR 


ES 3b. i oth... bs, I. Eh. nn NR. 


* 
— 
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his overcoming in the Athenæa, or quadren— 
nial games at Athens in his youth, was per- 
fidioully ſlain out of envy. Minos having 
for this reaſon made war upon the Athenians, 
compelled them to ſend, every eighth year, 
feven beardleſs youths, and as many young 
virgins to Crete, to be given as a reward to 
him that ſhould be victor in the like games, 
inſtituted there in honour of Androgeos. 
Upon the third payment of this tribute, 
that is, 17 years after the end of the war, 
and about 19 or 20 after the death of An- 
drogeos, Theſeus became victor, and re- 
turned with Ariadne the daughter of Minos; 
but coming to the iſland Naxus, he there 
left her *. She was taken up by Glaucus, an 
Egyptian commander, at ſca, and carried to 
Bacchus, or Seſoſtris, then returning in 
triumph from India, whoſe miſtreſs ſhe be- 
came. After his army was routed by Per- 
ſeus, the Grezks did him great honours, 
and built a temple to him at Argos, which 
they called the temple of the Creſſian Bacchus, 
becauſe Ariadne was buried in it*. She 
died therefore towards the end of the war, 


' Evanth. ap. Athenzum. I. 67, p. 296. 
* Pauſc I. 2, £23; | 
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Juſt before the return of Seſoſtris into Egypt, 
in the 14th of Rehoboam: for ſhe accom- 
panied him ſome tinte in Jus triumphs, at- 
ter her being taken from Naxus at his return 
out of India, v hich muſt conſequently have 
been 4 or 5 ycars before. Therefore, the 
expedition of Theſeus into Crete, and his 
leaving Ariadne in the iſland Naxus, muſt 
have been about the yth or 1oth of Reho- 
boam'. Now, Androgeos was flain about 
20 years before", as his been ſaid, being 
then about 20 or 22 years of age“; and his 
father Miros* might be about 25 years 
older, aud iv be Lorn about the middle of 


© This may be confirmed by another argument. It 
has been ſaid (p. 15) that Theſeus was 50 years old a 
little lefere the Argonautic expedition, 43 years after 
the death of Solomon. If to, he was born in the 33d 
of Solomon's reign, or rather ſooner. Now, at the 
time of his going to Crete, he was a beard'eſs young 
man, and in the 1cth of Rehoboam, according to this 
account, he mult have been 17 or 18, or rather more. 


u . e. in the 29th or 3oth of Solomon. 
i. e. he was born in the 7th or 8th of Solomon. 


* Chronologers have made two kings of Crete of 
this name, of whom they pretend the father of Andro- 
geos was grandſon to him that was born of Europa. 
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David's reign”. But Europa, the lifter of 
Cadmus, bore Minos TY ſoon after her 


coming into Greece*; and her brother 


came about the ſame ding with her, Which 
conſequently muſt have been near about the 
16th of David's reign. 


2. RenozoaM was born in the laſt year 
of king David's reign; for he was 41 years 
old at the death of his father Solomon *, 
who might therefore be born in the 18th of 
David, or before“. Iwo or three years be- 
fore his birth *, David beſieged Rabbah; 


On the 22d or 23d of David. If you ſuppoſe 
Minos 3o years older than his fon Androgeos, his birth 
will fall on the Sch of David. 


2 For it was fabled that Jupiter, in the ſhape of a 
bull, having carried her out of Atia into Europe, 
raviſhed her and begot Minos. 


* 1 Kings xiv, 21, and Solomon reigned 40 years. 


d That is, he might be 22 or more, when his eldeſt 


fon was born; for David alio reigned 40 years, 


i Kings it, 11. 
© For David ſell in love with Bathſheba, and Jay 
with her while his army beſieged Rabbah ; and Solo- 


mon was his ſecond child by her, tor the eldeſt died. 
2 San. xl, 1, 2. Ibid. c. vi. 
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before this ſiege“ he vanquiſhed the Ammo- 
nites and their confederates the Syrians ; 
and before this war begun, he ſmote Moab, 
Ammon and Edom ©, and made the Edo- 
mites fly, ſome into Egypt with their young 
king Hadad *, and others to the Philiſtims; 
and before this he had ſeveral battles with 
the Philiſtims. Now all theſe things being 
done before Solomon's birth, and alſo after 


David's coming from Hebron to Jeruſalem, 


in the 8th year of his reign; we cannot err 
above two or three years, if we place the 
victory over Edom in the 11th or 12th, and 
that over Ammon and the Syrians in the 
14th of David's reign. Add that Hadad, 
who upon this victory over the Edomites 
fled into Egypt, being yet a little child, 
grew up, married the ſiſter of Pharaoh's 
queen, and had a ſon by her before the 
death of David . David therefore, having 
conquered the Edomites in the 12th of his 
reign, ſome of them, eipecially the mer- 
chants and ſeamen, fled from the Red Sea 
to the Philiſtims upon the Mediterranean, 


d 2 Sam. c. x, & c. xi, 1. f 1 Kings xi, 17. 


* Ibid. c. viii. & Ibid. xi, 19, & ſeq. 
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where they fortified Azoth “. The Philiſtims 
being now grown ſtrong by the acceſſion of 
the Edomites, and of the ſhepherds driven 
out of Egypt about this time, ſeized Zidon, 
a town very convenient for the merchants 
that came from the Red Sea. Upon this 
the Zidonians fled by ſea to Tyre', Aradus*, 
and other havens in Afia minor, Greece and 
Lybia. For they went with a great multi- 
tude', not to ſeek Europa, as Was pre- 
tended, but to ſeek new ſeats, and there- 
fore fled from their enemies. While ſome 
fled to Aſia minor, Cilicia, and Greece, 
under Cadmus and his brothers ; others fled 
to Lybia under other commanders, and 
there built ſeveral walled towns”, from 
whence many went afterwards with the 


great Bacchus in his armies : and their lea- 


u Steph. in Azoth. 

i Juſt. I. 18. This could not be long before Solo- 
mon ; ſor in the beginning of his reign, he calls the in- 
habitants of Tyre, Zidonians, 1 Kings v, 6; fo that 
theſe new-comers had not yet loſt their old name. And 
Iſaiah xxitt, 2, 2, calls Tyre the daughter Ziden, 
and the ie cohich the merchants of Zidon have repleniſhed. 
* Strab I. 6. 

1 Conon. I. 32, & 37. 

® Nonn. Zyonyſiac. I. 13, ver. 333. 
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der was alſo there called Cadmus, i. e. an 
Laſtern man, and his wife Sithenis, i. e. a 


Zidonian. By theſe circumſtances, ſays, 
our Author, the taking of Zidon, the flight 
of its inhabitants, che building of Tyre and 
Thebes, and the beginning of the reigns of 
Abibalus and Cadmus over them, pre fixed 
to the 15th or 10th of David's reign. 


3. ALL this is ſtrongly confirmed by what 
follows. Tatian“ ſays, there were three 
ancient Phœnician hit orians, tranſlated in— 
to Greek by Lætus, wiao all related under 
winch of their kings the rapture of Europa 


appened, and meutioned the league be- 


tween Solomon and Hiram; and le adds, 
that the ſame was to be found in Menander 
of Pergamus. And Joſephus “ tells us, that 
the annals of the Tyrians, from the days of 
Abibalus and Hiram, were extant in lus time, 
and that Menander of Pergamus tranilated 
them into Greek; that thram's friendihip 


for Solomon was mentioned in them; and 


that the temple was founded 1n te 11th of 
Hiram, which was the 4th of Solomon“. 


n Cont. Græc. 
9 Antiq. 1.8, c. 5, & I. 9, c. 14. 
P 1 Kings vi, 1. 


D . 
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Now by the teſtimony of Menander, and the 
ancient Phoenician writers abovementioned, 
the rapture of Europa, and conſequently 
the arrival of her brother Cadmus in Greece, 
happened within the reigns of the kings of 
Tyre, mentioned in theſe hiſtories; and 
therefore, not before the reign of Abibalus 
the firſt of them and father of Hiram, nor 
before that of David, who was his contem- 
porary. It follows, therefore, that Solomon 
reigned in the times between the raptures 
of Europa and Helena, and that Europa 
and her brother Cadmus flouriſhed in the 
days of David; that Minos, the ſon of 
Europa, flouriſhed in the reign of Solomon, 
and part of the reign of Rehoboam ; and 
that the children of Minos (viz. Androgeos 
his eldeſt ſon, Deucalion his youngeſt, and 
one of the Argonauts, Ariadne the miſtreſs 
firſt of Theſeus, and then of Bacchus, and 


4 Bacchus is ſaid to have been the ſon of Semele, 
the daughter of Cadmus. And if Bacchus be Seſoſtris 
and Seſac, this is a new proof that Cadmus flourithed 
in David's time. Add, that ſoon after the return of 
Seſoſtris, Phryxus and Helle fled from their ſtep- mo- 
ther Ino, the daughter of Cadmus, in a ſhip whoſe 
enſign was a golden ram, 10 ZEctes, whom Seſoſtris had 
leſt in Colchis. Ino was alive therefore in the 14th of 
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Phcedra the wife of Theſeus) flouriſhed itt 
the latter days of Solomon, and in the reigns 
of Rehoboam, Abijah and Aſa; Idomeneus, 
the grandſon of Minos, was at the ſiege of 
Troy ©; Hiram ſucceeded his father Abibalus 
in the 32d of David; Abibalus founded 
the Kingdom of Tyre 16 or 18 years before, 
about the 15th or 16th of David, when 
Jidon was taken by the Philiſtines ; and the 
Zidonians Hed at the ſame time under the 
conduct of Cadmus, and other leaders, to 
feek new ſeats. Therefore, according to 
the annals of Tyre and the ancient Phœni- 
cian hiſtorians, Abibalus, Cadmus and 
Europa, fled from Zidon, and the two lat- 


Rehoboam, and conſequently her father Cadmns could 
not be older than David. 

The ſiege of Troy being fixed to the 76th or 78th 
after Solomon's death, and Minos being the nephew of 
Cadmus, this 1s a further argument for placing the 
arrival of the latter in Greece in the days of David. - 


In Sir Iſaac's Chronol. p. 115, there is a great 
error of the preſs, 23 being printed inſtead of 33. 
For the temple being founded in the 4th of Solomon, 
and 11th of Hiram, and David having reigned 40 
years, Hiram mult have ſuccecded his father in the 
33d of David. 
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ter came into Greece about the 16th of 
David's rcign '. 


IV. TrarT the Phanicians of Tyre were 
driven from the Red Sea by the Edomites, about 
87 years after the death of Solomon. 1. The 
inhabitants of Zidon, after it was ſeized by 
the Philiſtines and Edomites, as abovemen- 
tioned, being ſtill poſſeſſed of the trade of 
the Mediterranean, the Tyrians carried on 
that of the Red Sca in conjunction with 
Solomon and the ſuccecuing kings of Judah, 


till after the Trojan war; and hence it is 


that Homer celebrates Zidon, but ſays no- 
thing of Tyre: and fo alſo did the merchants 
of Aradus, Arpad, or Arvad; for in the 
Perſian gulph were two iſlands called Tyre 
and Aradus, which had temples like the 
Phoenician *. At length, in the reign of 
Jechoram, Edom revolted“ from judah, 


t The Author makes uſe of this argument alſo to 
confirm his opinion about the time 6! the Argonauti 
expedition, which being about three generations later 
than the coming of Cadmus and Eura into Greece, 
could not be much earlier than 43 years after the death 
of Solomon. 

u Strab. I. 16. 


% 2 Chron. xxi, 8, 10, and 2 Kings viii, 20, 22. 
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whereby the trade of the Tyrians upon the 
Ned Sea being interrupted, they built ſhips 
for commerce upon the Mediterranean, and 
began to make long voyages there to places 
not yet frequented by the Zidonians; ſome 
to the coaſts of Afric beyond the Syrtes, 
Where they built Adrymetum, Carthage, 
Leptis, Utica, and Capſa; others to the 
coaſts of Spain, and there founded Gadces, 
Carteia and Tartcſius; others ſtill further, 
to the jortunate iſlands, Britain, and Thule. 
Now Jeheram reigned 8 years, the two laſt 
of which he was ſick in his bowels, and ſo 
could not then go out to war, as he did *, 
againſt the Edomites. Place their revolt 
therefore in the middle of rhe firſt ſix years, 
and it will fall upon the 5th * of Pygmalion, 


7.2 Chron. x$1;.:9% 

7 For from the firſt of Hiram, or 34d of David, 
to the 7th of Pygmalion, Joſephus l. 8, 2, from the 
Fyrian Archives reckons 137 years 8 months. Add 
together the 7 years 6 months which David reigned 
aſter Hiram came to the crown, the 40 years for 
Zolomon, 17 for Rehoboam, 3 for Abijah, 40 for 
Aſa, 25 for Jchoſaphat, and the 3 firſt of Jehoram, 
the ſum is 135, and 6 months, which falls in with the 
5th of Pygmalion, and the 88th after Solomon's. 


death: and Troy was taken about 76 years after it. 
. 
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king of Tyre, and ſo was about 12 or 15 
after the taking of Troy; and then it was 
that the Tyrians, by reaſon of this revolt, 
retired from the Red Sca, and began long 
voyages on the Mediterrancan; an iuſtance 
whereof we have in Dido, ho on the 7th of 
Pygmalion“ failed from Tyre to the coalt of 
Afric, and there built Carthage. This gave 
occaſion to the tradition among the Pernans 
and the Phoemicians themſelbes, that the 
latter came originally from the Red Sca“, 
and immediately undertook long voyages 
on the Mediterrancan. 


SrRAno , ſpeaking of the ſirſt men who 
left the coaſts, ventured out into the deep, 
and undertook long voyages, names Bac- 
chus, Hercules, Jaſon, Ulyſles and Menc- 
laus; and adds, that the navigation of the 
"Ncenicians was Cclebrated, who went be- 
yond the pillars of Hercules, and built cities 
both there and in the middle of the ſea-coaſt 


z Joſeph. I. 1, cont. Apion. 

Herod. 1.1, & + Plin. 1:4, ©. 30: Edo 
Erythra and Phœnicia, all ſiguiſy a red colour. See 
Strab. I. 1, p. 42. 


Strab, I. 1, p. 48. 
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of Afric, preſently after the Trajan war. 
Theſe Pheoenicians were the Tyrians , who 
built Carthage in Afric, Carteia in Spain, 
and Gades in the iſland of that name with- 
out the Straits; and gave the name of Her- 
cules to their leader, and Heraclea to the 
city Carteia which he built. Hercules was 
alſo cal ed Melcartus, 7. e. king of Carteia. 
Aster his death they built a temple © to him 
in Gades, and adorned it with the ſculptures 
of his labours, his hydra, and the horſes 
to whom he threw Diomedes to be devoured. 
In this temple was Teucer's golden belt, 
and Pygmalion's golden olive, bearing ſma- 
ragdine fruit; which plainly ſhew it was 
built about their time. The Tyrian Her- 
cules could not be older than the Trojan 
war, becauſe the Tyrians did not begin to 
navigate the Mediterranean till after that 
war; for Homer and Heſiod knew nothing 
of it, and yet this Tyrian Hercules went 


to the coaſts of Spain, and was buried in 
Gades ©. 


* Boch. Can. I. 1, . 34. 


4 Philoſtr, in vit. Apollon. I. 5, c. 1, apud Photium. 
s Arnob. 1. 1, & Mela. 
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V. Truar the Greeks began ſoon after the 
time of Lycurgus to build Triremes, and to ſend 
colonies into Sicily and ſtaly, winch gave the 
name of Gracia magna to thote countries. 
1. It has been ſhewed above, that Lycur- 
gus flouriſhed a little more than zo years 
before the end of the Peloponnchan war. 
Now 'Thucydides * fays, that the Corinthians 
were the firſt among the Greeks who built 
Triremes, and that a ſhip-carpenter went 
from Corinth to Samos, where he built 
four ſhips, 300 years before the end of the 
Peloponneſian war“, and that 260 years be- 
fore the end of that war! there was a ſea- 
fight between the Corinthians and Corcy- 
ræans, which was the oldeſt in hiſtory. 


2. Tyucypipes ſays alſo, that the jir// 
colony which the Greeks tent into Sicily, 
went from Chalcis in Eubcea, and built 
Naxus; that the next year Archias went 
from Corinth, and built Syracuſe ; and that 
about the ſame time, Lamis went thither 


f Page 23, 24, 25- 
8 Lib. 6, ſub init. Euſeb. Chron. 
n j. e. in the 19th Olympiad. 
i 1. c. in the 29th Olympiad. 
F 2 
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with a colony from Megara, and lived fir: 
at Trotilum, then at Leontini, and died at 
Thapſus near Syracule ; that after his death, 
this colony was invited by Hyblo to Megara 
in Sicily, where they lived 245 years, till 
they were expelled by Gelo. Now Gelo 
flouriſhed about 78 years before the end of 
the Peloponneſian war: Count back the 78 
and 245 years, and about 12 more for the 
reign of Lamis after his coming into Sicily, 
and this reckoning will place the building 
of Syracuſe 335 years“ before the end of 
the Peloponneſian war : and about that time 
it is placed by Euſebius, and others. But 
it might probably be 20 or 30 ycars later; 
for the antiquities of thoſe days were al- 
ways raifcd more or leſs by the Greeks'. 


* 7.0. in the 10th Olympiad. 

he Author uſes this argument to confirm the 
time to which he had above fixed the ſiege of Troy. 
Thucydides in the ſame place tells us, that the Greeks 
began to come into Sicily almott 2co years after the 
Siculi had invaded that ifiand with an army from Italy. 
Suppole it 250 years after, and the building of Syra- 
cuſe 310 years before the end of the Peloponneſian 
war; then that invaſion of Sicily by the Siculi will 
have beer 590 years beſore the end of that war, i. . 
about the 27th of Sclomon's reign. Hellanicus (ap. 


Dionyſ. I. 1, p. 15) fays, it was in the third genera- 
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VI. Trar Piidon was contemporary to Solon, 
and prefided in ihe Olyinpic games in ihe 451th 
Olympiad. 1. The kingdom of Macedon 
was founded by Caranus and Perdiccas *, 
who fied from Argos in the reign of Phidon 
the brother of Caranus. Alexander the 
10n of Amyntas king of Macedon, was 
contemporary to Xerxes king of Perſia, and 
died An. 4, Olymp. 79. He was ſucceeded 
by Perdiccas, and he by his {on Archelaus, 
who was the gth king of Macedon “. Now, 
by reckoning above 40 years apiece to theſe 
kings, Chronologers have made Phidon and 
Caranus older than the Olympiads. But it 
you reckon them at the medium of 18 or 
20 years apiece, the hrit ſeven reigns counted 
back from the death of the ſaid Alexander, 
An. 4, Olymp. 79, will piace the dominion 
of Phidon, and the beginning of the king- 
dom of Macedon about the 46th or 47th 
Olympiad. 


tion, and Philiſtius of Syracuſe, that it was 80 years 
before the Trojan war, which mult conſequently have 
been later than the days of Solomon and Rehoboam, 
and could not be much earlier than where Sir Iſaac 
has placed it. 

W Tlerodot. J. 8, c. 137. 

= Thucyd. I. 2, ad extr. 
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2. Ir could ſcarce be earlier; for Leocidcs 
the ſon of Phidon, and Megacles the ſon of 
Alcmæon, at one and the ſame time courted 
Agariſta the daughter of Cliſthenes king of 
Sicyon ®, Therefore, Phidon and Alcmæon 
were contemror.ary. Now, the Amphic- 
tyons, by the advice of Solon, made Alc- 
mæon, Cliſthenes «nd Eurolycus their gene- 
rals in the war againſt Cirrha, which, ac- 
cording to che ma ble, was conquered An. 
2, Olymp. 47. Pliden therefore, and his 
brother Caranus, were contemporary to 
Solon, Alcmzon, cünhenen an] Eurolycus, 
and flouriſhed about the 48th or 49th Olym- 
piad. They were alſo contemporary in their 
latter days to Crœſus; for Solon converſed 
with him, and Alcmæon entertained and 
conducted the meſſengers which he ſent to 
conſult the Oracle at Delphi, An. 1, Olymp. 
56, according to the marbles. But theſe 
times taken from the marbles, having been 
collected by reckoning the reigns of kings 
equipollent to generations, and three of 
them to 100 years or more; and the reigns 
of kings being really ſhorter, one with ano- 
ther, in the proportion of about 4 to 7; 


Herodot. I. 6, e, 127. 
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the Chronology of the marbles till the con- 
queſt of Media by Cyrus, An. 4, Olymp. 60, 
will come much nearer the truth, if re— 
duced in that proportion. By this reckon- 
ing Cirrha was conquered An. 1, Olymp. 52; 
Alcmæon entertained the meſſengers of 
Crœſus An. 1, Olymp. 58, four years be— 
tore the conqueſt of Sardes by Cyrus; and 
the tyranny of Piſiſtratus began at Athens 
An. 3, Olymp. 57, inſtead of An. 4, 


Olymp. 54+ 


3. Irhirus ep and his ſucceſſors preſided 
both in the temple of Jupiter Oly mpius, 
and in tie Olympic games, till the 26h 
Olympiad, the victors being always re- 
warded with a Trip:s. But then the Piſæans 
getting above the Fieans, began to preſide, 
rewarded the victors with a crown, and in- 
{tituted the Carnea to Apollo. They con- 
tinued to preſide till Phidon interrupted 
them, which he did in the 49th Olympiad. 
For in the 48th the * Piſæans having conte- 
derated with ſeveral Greeks, fell upon the 
Eleans, and in the end were beaten. Dur- 
ing this war it was very probably that Phi- 


» Strab. I. 8, p. 355. 1 Pauſ. I. 5, c. 9. 
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don preſided in the Olympic garmcs ; for 
in the 5oth Olympiad, to put an end to the 
contentions of the kings about preſiding, 
two men were choſen by lot out of the 
city Elis to preſide *. 0 


VII. The time of Dracs*s being Archon, of 
Solon's making his laws and viſiting Craſus. 
According to Ptolomy's canon, Cyrus took 
Babylon nine years before his death, or 
An. Nabonaſſ. 209, and An. 2, Olymp. 60; 
he took Sardes An. 1, Olymp. 59, as Sca- 
liger collects from Soſicrates. Now Crœſus 


This agrees perfectly well with the period of the 
return of the Heraclides, as determined above. For 
Strabo (1. 1, p. 358) ſays, that Phidon was the tenth 
from Temenus, one of the three brothers who led 
back the Heraclides, and had the kingdom of Argos 
for his ſhare; not the tenth king, but the tenth from 
father to ſon, including Temenus. If 27 years be 
reckoned to a generation, the 9 intervals will amount 
to 243, which counted back from the 48th Olympiad, 
in which Phidon flouriſhed, will place the return of 
the Heraclides about 50 years before the firſt Olymp. 
as above. Chronologers have generally reckoned 515 
years betwcen that return and the 48th Olymp. and 
Phidon the 7th from Temenus, which is at the rate of 
85 years to a generation, one with another, and there- 
fore not to be admitted. 
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was at that time king of Lydia, and had 
reigned 14 years, and therefore he began to 
reign An. 3, Olymp. 55. After Solon had 
made his laws, he obliged the Athenians 
by oath to obſerve them till he returned 
from his travels. He ſtaid abroad 10 years, 
and upon his return found Piſiſtratus began 
to allect the tyranny, which made him 
travel once more; and about this time 
Crœſus invited him to Sardes. Now before 
Solon went to Sardes, Crœſus had con- 
quered all Aſia minor, as far as the river 
Halys; and therefore, he received Solon's 
viſit towards the latter part of his reign; 
ſo that we may place it upon the gth ycar 
thereof, An. 3, Olymp. 57; and the legiſ- 
lature of Solon 12 years earlier, An. 3, 
Olymp. 54; and that of Draco 10 years 
earlier ſtill, An. 1, Olymp. 52. After Solon 
had viſited Crœſus, he went into Cilicia 
and other parts, and died abroad the next 


year, which was the 2d of the tyranny of 


Piſiſtratus, An. 4, Olymp. 57. 


«© We have now ſhewed, ſays our great 
Author, that the Phoenicians of Zidon, 
under the conduct of Cadmus and other 
Captains, flying from their enemies, came 
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into Greece with letters and other arts, 
about the 16th year of king David's 


reign ; that Europa, the ſiſter of Cadmus, 


fled ſome days before him from Zidon, 
and came to Crete, where ſhe became the 
mother of Minos, about the 18th or 2oth 
year of David's reign ; that Seſoſtris and 
the great Bacchus, and by conſequence 
alſo Oſiris, were one and the {fame king 
of Egypt with Seſac, came out of it in 
the 5th year of Rehoboam, to invade the 
nations, and died 25 years after Solomon; 
that the Argonautic expedition was about 
43 years after the death of Solomon; 
that Troy was taken about 76 or 78 years 
after the death of Solomon; that the 
Phcenicians of Tyre were driven from 
the Red Sea by the Edomites, about 87 
years after the death of Solomon, and 
within two or three ycars began to make 
long voyages upon the Mediterranean, 


ſailing to Spain, and beyond, under 4 


commander, whom for his induſtry, con- 


duct and diſcoveries, they honoured with 


the names of Melcartus and Hercules : 
that the return of the Herachdes into 
Peloponneſus, was about 158 years aftcr 
the death of Solomon ; that Lycurgus, 
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the legiſlator, reigned at Sparta, and gave 


the three diſcs to the Olympic treaſury, 


An. 1, Olymp. 18, or 273 years aiter 
the death of Solomon, the quinguertiun: 
being at that time added to the Olympic 
games ; that the Greeks began ſoon after 
to build Triremcs, and to ſend colonies 
into Sicily and Italy, which gave the 
name of Græcia magna to thoſe countries 
that the firit Meſlenian war ended about 


350 years after the death of Solomon *, 


or An. 1, Olymp. 37; that Phidon was 


contemporary to Solon, and prefided in 
the Olympic games in the 49th Olympiad, 
or 397 years after the death of Solomon; 
that Draco was Archon, and made his 
laws, An. 1, Olymp. 52; and Solon, 
An. 3, Olymp. 54; and that Solon vi- 
ſited Crœſus An. 3, Olymp. 57, or 433 
years after the death of Solomon; and 
Sardes was taken by Cyrus 438 years, 
and Babylon by Cyrus 443 years, and 
Ecbatane by Cyrus 445 years after the 


death of Solomon: And theſe periods 


See p. 20, 21, and note . The return of the 


Heraclides was 158 years after the death of Solomon, 
and the end of the firſt Meſſenian war 190 years later 
than that return; which two ſums make about 350. 


— 
K. 
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being ſ{<tiicd, they become a foundation 
* tor building the Chronology of ancient 
times upon them; and nothing more re— 
* mains for ſettling inch a Chronology, than 
to make theſe pcriads a little exacter, if it 
can be, and to ſhew how the antiquities 
* of Greece, Egypt, Aſſyria, Chaldæa and 
„ Media, may ſuit therewith.” 


Trs our great Author procceds to exe- 
cute in the remaining part of the work. 
But as the arguments he utes conſiſt of ſe— 
veral chains of Hiſtorical facts, which can- 
not poſſibly be ſhortened, I ſhall only men- 
tion the chief cerrections he makes in the 
Chronology of ancient empires, particu- 
larly with reſpect to the times of their riſe 
and fall. 


Tae Egyptians anciently boaſted of a very 
great and laſting empire, under their kings 
Ammon, Oſiris, Bacchus, Seſoſtris, Hercu— 
les, Memnon, Oc. reaching eaſtward to 
the Indies, and weſtward to the Atlantic 
ocean; aud out of vanity, made this mo- 
narchy ſome thouſands of years older than 
the world. But Sir Ifaac ſhews, that Am- 
mon, the eldeſt of thoſe princes, was con- 
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temporary to David, and raarricd 11s daugh- 
ter to Solomon, about the year before Chit 
1019; and that his fon Scſoſtris, called alto 
Oſiris, Bacchus, Hercules, and Seſac, was 
about thc fame age with Rehoboam, and 
ipoited the temple in his reign, about 974 
years before Chriſt. For 1. Beſides what 
has been ſaid of Seloltris above, who ccr- 
tainly lived in the age of the Gods of Egypt, 
being deified by ſeveral names, Neptune 
and his ſon Atlas made war upon the Gods, 
who were the founders of the empire of 
Egypt; and Ulyſies found Calypſo the 
daughter of Atlas in the illand Ogygia, 
perhaps Gadir, preſently after the Trojan 
war, which therefore, was but two gene- 
rations later than the wars of the Gods, 
and the riſe of the empire of Egypt. 2. This 
ſame Neptune, aſſiſted by Apollo or Orus, 
fortified Troy with a wall, in the reign of 
Laomedon the father of Priam, and leſt 
many natural children in Greece, ſome of 
whom were Argonauts, and others contem- 
porary to them. So that he and the Gods 
of Egypt flouriſhed only one generation be— 
fore the Argonautic expedition. 3. All 
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hiſtorians * agree, that Menes reigned in 
Egypt next after the Gods, turned the river 
into a new channel, made a bridge upon it, 
and over-againſt the place where Grand 
Cairo now ſtands built Memphis, and the 
body of a magnificent temple to Vulcan. 
Now, all theſe circumſtances agree alſo to 
Memnon or Amenophis, from whom Mem- 
phis had its Egyptian names Moph, Noph, 
Menof, or Menuf, as it is called by the 
Arabian hiſtorians. The Greeks, before 
the days of Heſiod, feigned that Memnon 
or Amenophis was the ſon of Tithonus the 
elder brother of Priam, who being a beau- 
tiful youth, was carried into Ethiopia among 
other captives to Seſoſtris. Memnon or 
Amenophis was therefore, according to 
thoſe ancient Greeks, one generation 
younger than Tithonus and his brother 
Priam, and was born after the return of 
Seſoſtris into Egypt; ſuppoſe 16 or 20 years 
after the death of Solomon. He is ſaid to 
have lived very long, and ſo might die 
about 95 years after Solomon, as we rec- 
koned above. Sir Iſaac thinks him to have 
been the ſon of Zerah the Ethiopian, whom 


* Herod. I. 2. 
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he ſucceeded. His ſucceſſors Rameſes, 
Meeris, Aſychis, and Pſammiticus, built the 
weſtern, northern, eaſtern, and ſouthern 
porticos of the temple of Vulcan, which 
Menes or Amenophis founded ; Plammi- 
ticus, who built the laſt, lived 3oo years 
aſter the defeat of Zerah by Afa; and 1t 1s 
not likely that this temple could be more 
than 300 years in building. From theſe 
things it follows, that the reign of the Gods 
of Egypt, whom Amenophis immediately 
ſucceeded in the days of Aſa, could not be 
more ancient than Sir Iſaac has made it. 
4. Add, that Solon having travelled into 
Egypt, and converſed with the prieſts of 
Sais about their antiquities, wrote a poem 
of what he had learnt; and from thence 
Plato“ tell us, that the wars of the great 
Gods of Egypt were in the days of Cecrops 
and Erechtheus, and a littic before Theſeus, 
or about one generation betore the Argo- 
nautic expedition. 


Os1R1s or Seſoſtris being lain in the 5th 
of Aſa by his brother Japetus, whom the 
Egyptians called Typhon, Python, and 


u In Timzxo, & Critia. 
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Neptune, the Libyans under japetus, and 
his fon Atlas, invaded Egypt, and raiſed 
that famous war between the gods and the 
giants, from whence the Nile had the name 
of Eridanus. But Orus the ſon of Oſiris 
having prevailed by the aſſiſtance of the 
Ethiopians, reigned till the 15th of Afa; 
and then Zerah having invaded Egypt with 
an army of Ethiopians, drowned Orus, the 
phacton of the pocts, in Eridanus. Zerah 
was that ſame year routed by Aſa, ſo that 
he could not recover himſelf, and was ſuc- 


 ceeded by Amenophis, a youth of the royal 


family of the ULthiopians, and probably his 
fon. But the people of the lower Egypt re- 
volting from him, ſet up Oſarſiphus for 
their king, and calling in a great body of 
Pheenicians to ſupport him, obliged Ame- 
nophis, with the remains of his father's 
army, to retire from the lower Egypt to 
Memphis, which he built and fortified 
againſt Oſarſiphus. After this he retired 
into Ethiophia, where he ſtaid 13 years; 
and then coming back with a great army, 
ſubdued the lower Egypt, expelling the 
peopic who had lately been called in from 
Phcenicia. And this Sir Iſaac takes to be 
the ſecond expulſion of the ſhepherds, the 
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ürſt having been, he thinks, in the days of 
Samuel and Eli, and in the reigns of Miſ- 
phragmuthoſis and Amoſis. In the midſt of 
theſe diſtractions the princes of Greece, 
thinking this a good opportunity to free 
- themſelves from the yoke of Egypt, which 
Seſoſtris had laid upon them, contrived the 
Argonautic expedition, and ſent a ſolemn 
embaſly to the nations upon the coaſts of 
the Mediterranean and Euxine ſeas for that 
purpoſe, about 43 years after the death of 
Solomon; and by theſe things the mighty 
empire of Egypt was broken to pieces. 
About the year before Chriſt 788, the Aſ- 
lyrians and Ethiopians revolted from Aſychis, 
and Egypt itſelf was again divided into ſe- 
veral ſmall kingdoms. Sabacon the Ethio- 
pian, taking advantage ot this diviſion, in- 
vaded and conquered Egypt about 751 years 
before Chriſt, and three or four before the 
Era of Nabonaſlar ; the Egyptians who fled 
from him to Babylon, having carried the 
form of their year thither, About 80 years 
after this, and 671 before Chriſt, Aſerhadon, 
king of Aſſyria, ſubdued Egypt, and com- 
mitted the government of it to twelve 


princes, who after his death revolted from 
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the Aſſyrians, and reigned there together 
for 15 years; and then Pfammiticus, one 
of them, conquered all the reſt. At laſt, 
in the year of Nabonaſlar 178, before Chriſt 
569, Nebuchadnezzar invaded and ſubdued 
Eeypt, which continued ſubject to Babylon 
for 40 years, till the death of Cyrus; and 
then recovering its hberty, it was again 
conquered by Cambyſes, An. Nabonaſſ. 223 
or 224, before Chriſt 526, and has ever ſince 
continued in {crvitude, as was predicted by 
the prophets. 


Tun empire of the A/jrians is made as 
old as Noah's flood, within 60 or 70 years 
by Cteſias, and the ancient Greek and Latin 
writers who copied from him, and is ſup- 
poſed to have been founded by Nimrod. 
Sir Iſaac allows, that Nimrod founded 2 
kingdom at Babylon, and perhaps extended 
it into Aſſyria; and adds, that it was but 
of ſmall extent, if compared with the em- 
pires which roſe up afterwards, being con- 
fined to the fertile plains of Chaldæa, Cha- 
lonitis, and Aſlyria, watered by the Tigris 
and Euphrates : and that if it had becn 
greater, it could not have continued long 
io, it being the cuſtom in thoſe early ages, 
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tor every father to divide his territor:2s 
among his ſons. Thus, fays he, Noah was 
ting of all the world, Cham of all Afric, 
and Japhet of all Europe and Aſia minor, 
but left no ſtanding kingdoms. For, 1. The 
four kings who, in the days of Abraham, in- 
vaded the fouthern coaſt of Canaan, came 
from the countries where Nimrod had 
reigned, and perhaps were ſome of his poſ- 
terity who had ſhared his conqueſts. After 
the days of Nimrod we hear no more of an 
Aſſyrian empire, till the days of Pul, 790 
years before Chriſt. Homer is entirely {lent 
about :t, though he celebrates the kings of 
Egypt and of Perſia. Nay, 2. It appears 
from ſcripture * and hiftory, that all the 
countries over which the empire of Aſlyria 
could be ſuppoſed to extend, were ſubject 
to other lords than the Aſſyrians, at the 
very time when this empire is ſuppoſed to 
ouriſh, and continued ſo till the days of 
Pul and his ſucceſſors. Seſac and Memnon 
were great conquerors, and reigned over 
Chaldæa, Aſſyria, and Perſia; and vet, in 


* Judg. iii, 3. 2 Sam. viii, and x. Am. i, 5. 
. . * 7 * " - 
2 Kings xvii, 31, and xix, 12. Gen. xii, and x, 10. 
Ila. x, 9. 
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their hiſtories there is not a word or any 
oppolition made to them by an Aſſyrian em- 
pire then ſtanding: but on the contrary, 
Suſiana, Media, Perſia, Bactria, Armenia, 
Cappadocia, &c. were conquered by them, 
and continued in ſubjection to the kings of 
Egypt till after the long reign of Rameſcs 
the ſon of Memnon; which things are ut- 
terly inconſiſtent with the being of an Aſ- 
ſyrian empire before and at that time. 
3. The golden cup of Semiramis was pre— 
ſerved till the conqueſt of Crœſus by Darius 
the Mede, 549 years before Chriſt, which 
makes it very improbable ſhe ſhould have 
lived ſo many zges before that time, as 
Chronologers have generally reckoned ſhe 
ad “. 5. Nineveh, the capital of the Aſſyrian 
empire, though it was a large city in the 
days of Jonah, (who prophciied in the lat- 
ter end of the reign of Jehoahaz, and the 
beginning of the reign of Joaſh, kings of 
Iſracl, then afflicted by the kings of Syria, 
about 60 years before the reign of Pul) 


Sie Iſaac makes Semiramis to be the queen of 
Nabonaſſar, Pul's younger ſon, who, he ſays, finiſhec 
the city of Babylon, which Eis father Pa! had founded, 
and called one of the gates of it by the name of his 


1:CCN Semiramis. 
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was full of paſtures for cattle, fo that it 
contained only 120 thouſand perſons ; and 
was not yet grown ſo great and potent, as 
not to be terrified at the preaching of the 
prophet, nor above the fear of being in- 
vaded and ruined by its neighbours within 
40 Gays. It had indeed got free from the 
dominion of Egypt ſome time before, and 
had a monarch of its own, but he was not 
yet called the king of Ailyria, but the king 
of Nincveh only *; and his proclamation 
for a faſt was not publiſhed in ſeveral nations, 
nor in all Aſſyria, but only in that city, 
and perhaps the villages and ſuburbs thereof, 
But ſoon after, viz. in the reign of Pul, 
its kings began to be called kings of Aſtyriz. 
6. Amos propheſied in the reign of Jeroboam 
the ion of Joaſli, about ten or twenty years 
before the reign of Pul; and he ſpeaking * 
of the judgments which God threatened to 
bring upon Ifrael by the Aſſyrians, does not 
name them, but calls them a nation to be 
raiſed up. Whereas, in the books of the 
other prophets, which were written after the 
monarchy grew up, it is openly named upon 
all occaſions ; but in this of Amos not once, 

* Jon. iii, 6, 7. 


Amos vi, 12, 1.4 
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though the captivity of Iſrael and Syria by 
the Aſſyrians be the ſubject of ti pr[- ny, 
and that of Iſrael often threatcuo : ww y 
ſays in general, that Syria ſiculd go inco 
captivity beyond Kir, a Ifracl be carricd 
away beyond Damaicus, ty a nation to be 
raiſed up, whom they yet feared not. 7, Ihe 
ſame prophet®, threatening iſrael with what 
had lately befallen other nations, mentions 
no place then conquered by the Aſſyrians, 
except one, Calneh ©, or Chalonitis, which 
itood upon the Tigris between Babylon and 
Nineveh. Ihe other places, Gath and 
Hamath, with the fate of which he threa- 
tens his countrymen, had been conquered 
Juſt before, the one by Uzziah*®, king of 
Judah, and the other by Jeroboam*, king of 
Iſrael: and this argues, that the king of 
Nineveh was but juſt beginning that vaſt 
carcer of victories which we read of ſoon 
after, in the meſſage which Sennacherib 
(when warring in Syria, about ſeven years 
after the captivity of the ten tribes, and in 


b Amos vi, 2. 

© Calneh, or Calno, was founded by Nimrod, and 
ſtood where Bagdad now ſtands. 

d 2 Chron. xxvi, 6. 

* 2 Kings xiv, 25. 
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the 16th Olympiad) ſent to the king of 


3 
Judah * and alto in Vaiah”, where che de- 
ſtruction brought upon all {he corntries round 
about Aſſyria, is recited as freſn in the me- 
mory of the l{raclites. 8. All theſe nations“ 
had till now their Wes gods, and cach 
accounted his god, the god of his own land, 
and the defender thercof, againſt the gods 
of the neighbouring countrics, and parti- 
cularly againit thoſe of Afiyria; and there. 
fore, they were never till nov/ united und 
the Aſſyrian monarchy, eſpecially haart a 
king of Aſſyria does not boaſt of their be- 
ing conquered oftener than once. 9. Imme- 
diatcly after the return of the Jews from 
the Babylonian captivity, they are rcpre- 
{ſented as having been afllicted /ince the time 
of the kings of Aﬀyria unto that day; that is, 
from the riſe of the Aſſyrian empire; and 
Paleſtine was not moleſted by the Aſſyrians 
till the days of Pul, who, with his ſucceſſors, 
afflicted Iſrael, and conquered the nations 
round about them: Iſrael continued in its 
greatneſs till Pul's time; for after Jeroboam 


f Kings xix, 11. 


n Bot. 
n 2 Kings xvii, 24, 30, 31, and xviii, 33, 34, 35, 
2 Chron, xxxii, 13, 15. 
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had conquered Damaſcus and Hamath, his 
ſucceſſor Menahem deſtroyed Tiphſah with 
its territories upon Euphrates, becauſe they 
opencd not to him; but Pul being now 
grown formidable by ſome victories, obliged 
Menahem to buy his peace. From all theſe 
circumſtances, Pul may be juſtly reckoned 
the firſt conqueror and founder of this em- 
pirc; for God /tirred up the ſpirit of Pul, and 
the ſpirit of Tiglath-Pileſer, king of Aria. 


Wil Pul died, he was ſucceeded at 
Nineveh by his eldeſt ſon Tiglath-Pileſer, at 
the ſame time that he left Babylon with the 
province of Chaldæa to his younger ſon 
Nabonaſſar; ut in the 68th year of Nabo- 
naſſar, it was again united to the Aſſyrian 
empire by Aſſerhadon, the ſon of Senna- 
cherib. This Sennacherib invaded Pliœnicia 
in the 14th of Hezekiah, and attempted 
Egypt; but Sethon, or Sevechus, king of 
Egypt, and Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia, 
coming againſt him, he loſt in- one night 
18 5 thouſand men*. Upon this defeat he 


i Chron. v, 20. 

As ſome ſay by a plague, or perhaps by pgtedaing, 
or a fiery wind which blows ſometimes in the deſarts 
of Afric ; or rather he was ſurpriſed in the night by 
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returned in haſte to Nineveh, where he was 
ſoon after flain by two of his ſons. The 
Medes, encouraged by the great ſlaughter 
of his army, which had exceedingly weak- 
ened him, took that opportunity to revolt 
from the Aſſyrians. In the year of Nabo- 
naſſar 123, Nabopolaſſar ®, general of Chy- 
niladon's forces in Chaldæa, revolted from 
him, and became king of Babylon. At 
length Nebuchadnezzar, the ſon of Nabo- 
polaſſar, married Amyite, the ſiſter of 
Cyaxeres, and daughter of Aſtyages, king 
of Media. Theſe two families being thus 
united, conſpired againſt the Aflyrians ; and 
Nebuchadnezzar and Cyaxeres led the 
armies of Chaldza and Media againſt Nine- 
veh, flew Sarac, the fon of Chyniladon, de- 
ſtroyed the city, and ſhared the kingdom of 
the Aſſyrians, in the year of Nabonaflar 140. 


the two kings: for, in memory of this action, the 
Egyptians erected a ſtatue to Sethon, with a mouſe in 
his hand, which was their ſymbol of defſirudion. Some 
not underſtanding this, pretended that a great multi- 
tude of mice gnawed all the bow-ſtrings of the Afy. 
rians in one night, ſo that they became an eafy prey 
to their enemies. 

Tobit i, 15. 

m Alex. Polyhiſt. apud Euſeb. in Chron. p. 46, & 
p. Syncell. p. 210. 
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This victory, which the Jews refer to the 
Chaldæans, the Greeks to the Medes, Tobit, 
Polyhiſtor, Joſephus and Cteſias to both, 
gave a beginning to the great ſucceſſes of 
Nebuchadnezzar and Cyaxeres, and laid the 
foundation of the two contemporary em- 
pres of the Babylonians and Medes, into 
Which that of the Aſyrians was divided. 
That the fall of the Aſſyrian empire is to be 
fixed to the ycar of Nabonaſlar 140, or the 
2d of Jehoiakim, appears from hence: In 
the reign of Joſiah, when Zephaniah pro- 
pheſied, Nincvch and the kingdom of Ailyria 
were ſtanding, and their fall then predicted 
by that prophet®; and in the end of his 
reign, Pharaoh Nechoh, king of Egypt, the 
ſucceſſor of Pſammitichus, went up againit 
the king of Aſſyria to the river Euphratcs, 
to fight againſt Carchemiſh, or Circutium, 
and in his way thither ſlew Joſtah®; and 
therefore, the laſt king of Aſſyria was not 
then ſlain. But in the zd and 4th years of 
Jehoiakim, the ſucceſſor of Joſiah, the two 
conquerors having taking Nincvch, and fi- 
niſhed the war in Aſlyria, led their forces 


Teph. i, 1, & ii, 13. 
2 Kings xxiii, 29, 2 Chron, xzzv, 2c, 
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againſt the king of Egypt, as an invader of 
their right of conqueſt, and having beat 
him at Carchemiſh, took from him hat- 
ever he had newly taken from the Aſſyrians. 
So that the taking of Nineveh, and the kili- 
ing of Sarac happening after the death of 
Joſiah, and before the third of Jehoiakim, 
the fall of the Aſſyrian empire, and the riſe 
of thoſe of Babylon and Media, may juſtly 
be placed on the 2d of Jehoiakim, or the 
140th of Nabonaſſar, before Chriſt 608. 


Bur in order to determine the years of 
Nebuchadngzzar, the founder of the Baby- 
lonian empire, and of Jehoiakim and Zede- 


kiah more exactly, and thereby to connect 


the Chronology of the Jews in the Old Teſ- 
tament with that of later times, our Author 


obſerves from Ptolomy's canon, that Nabo- 


polaſſar died in the year of Nabonaſlar 144, 
and Nebuchadnezzar his ſon in the 187th 


of the ſame æra. Now the year of his death 


was the 37th of Jeconiah's captivity 9, 
which therefore begun in the 150th of Nabo- 


Þ Ib. xxiv, 7. Jer. xlvi. 2, Euſeb. Prep. 1.9, c. 35. 


? 2 Kings xxv, 27. 
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naſſar. It began in the 8th of Nebuchad- 
nezzar's reign”, who, therefore, was made 
king by his father, in the year of Nabonaſſar 
142, two years before he died. It alſo be- 
gun in the 11th of Jehoiakim's reign *; for 
the firſt of Nebuchadnezzar was the fourth 
of Jehoiakim *: therefore Fehoiakim ſucceeded 
his. father Joſiah in the year f Nabonaffar 139. 
Jeconiah his ſon reigned three months, end- 
ing with this captivity, and the 1oth year of 
his captivity was the 18th of Nebuchadnez- 
zar's reign“; and the 11th of his brother 


and ſucceſſor Zedekiah, in which Jeruſalem 


was taken, was the 19th of Nebuchad- 
nezzar's reign. Therefore, Jeruſalem <wwas 
taken, and the tempiz burnt, in the year & 
Nav9naJar 160, avout twenty years after 
the deſtruction of Nineveh. To this add, 

at the reign of Darius Hyſtaſpis over Per- 
fia, by the canon and the conſent of all 
Chronologers, and by ſeveral eclipſes of the 
moon, began in ſpring in the year of Nabo- 
naſſar 227: and that in the 4th year of his 
reign, in the 4th day of the gth month 


2 Kings xxiv, 12. 
2 Kings xxiii, 36. 2 Chron. xxxvi, 5, 
t Jer. 1 . u ſer. xxxii, bs 
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Chiſleu, the Jews are repreſented” as having 
faſted and mourned in the 5th month for 
the burning of the temple, and in the 7th 
for the death of Gedaliah, du ing 70 years; 
which being counted backwards from that 
time, will place the burning of the temple 
and death of Gedaliah in the year of Nabo- 
naſſar 160, as above. 


Bur in comparing Ptolomy's canon with 
the Jewith chronicles it muſt be obſerved, 
that as the Chaldzan aſtronomers always 
counted the reigns of their kings by the 
years of Nabonaſlar, beginning them at the 
laſt thoth * of their predeceſſor's reign ; fo 


W Zech. vii. G | 

The Chaldean and Egyptiun year conſiſted of 365 
days, which wants 5 hours 49 minutes of the equi- 
noctial year, and their thoth or firſt day of it, for that 
reaſon, was continually moving backwards about one 
day in 4 years. This year begun firſt in Egypt, on the 
yernal equinox, 96 years aſter the death of Solomon; 
and about 137 years after that, it begun firit in Baby- 
lon on the 26th of February, O. S. and was called the 
ra of Nabonaſſar. The Jewiſh year was luniſolar, 
and the firſt day of it, upon that account, very uncer- 
tain. All their months begun with the new moon, and 
their firſt month Abib, or Niſan, contained part cf our 


March, and part of April. It had its name from the 
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the Jews, as their authors ſay, counted the 
reigns of their kings by the years of Moſes?, 
beginning every year in the fame manner 
with the month Nifan. So that if any king 
began his reign but a few days before the 
thoth, or the beginning of Nitan, it was 
reckoned to him for a whole year, and the 
firſt thoth or Niſan in his reign was the be— 
ginning of his {ſecond year. "Thus the firſt 
year of Nebuchadnezzar, according to the 
Jewiſh reckoning, began with, the month 
Nifan, in the year of Nabonaſſar 142; and 
his ninth year, and the firſt of Jeconiah's 

captivity, and Zedekiah's reign, began with 
the month Niſan, in the year of Nabonaflar 
150; and his 18th year, and the 10th of 
Zedekiah began with the month Nifan in 
the year of Nabonaſſar 159. Now in the 
gth of Zedekiah, Nebuchadnezzar invaded 
Judæa, and in the 1oth month of that 


earing of corn in that month, and the paſſover was 
kept upon the 14th day of it, the moon being then 
full. But if the corn was not then ripe enough for 
offering the firſt fruits, the feſtival was put of by adding 
an intercalary month to the end of the year; and the 
harveſt was got in before the pentecoſt, and the other 
fruits gathered before the feaſt of the 7th month. 
Of this we have an inſtance in 1 Kings vi, 1. 
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year he beſieged Jeruſalem *; and from 
hence to the 1cth month in the ſecond of 
Darius are exactly 70 years: and ſo much 
Zechariah makes it *. Theſe things being 
thus fixed, the Chronology of the Old Teſ- 
tament may be connected with later times. 
For from the dcath of Solomon to the gth 
of Zedekiah, in which Nebuchadnezzar in- 
vaded Judæa, and laid fiege to Jeruſalem, 
were 390 years, as appears from Ezekiel iv, 
and by ſumming up the years of the kings 
of Judah; and from the gth of Zedekiah, 
incluſtvely, to the vulgar zra of Chriſt, there 
were 590 years: and theſe two numbers, 
with half the reign of Solomon, make juſt 
2 thouſand years. 


As the Chaldzans and Medes together 
deſtroycd the Aſſyrian empire, and upon its 
ruins founded thoſe of Babylon and Media; 
fo the empire of Babylon was not long after 
deſtroyed by the Medes in the 210th year 
of Nabonaſſar, that famous city being then 
taken by Cyrus, the general and brother. in- 
law of Darius the Mede, the ſon and ſuc- 


2 Kings zxv, 1. Jer. xxxiv, I, XXx1z, 1, and lii, 49- 
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ceſſor of Cyaxeres, who, in conjunction wit! 
Nebuchadnezzar, took and deſtroyed Nine- 
ven, and with it the Aſſyrian empire, as 
has been ſaid. Herodotus and others make 
Cyrus the immediate ſucceſſor of his grand- 
father Aſtyages, before whom they place 
Cyaxeres; but, according to Sir Iſaac, 
Aſtyages, Cyaxeres and Darius reigned ſuc- 
ceſſively over the Medes before Cyrus; and 
he ſupports his opinion by ſeveral arguments. 
1. Æſchylus , who flouriſhed in the days of 
Darius Hyſtaſpis and Xerxes, and died in 
the 76th Olympiad, attributes the founding 
of the Medo Perſian empire to the two im- 
mediate predeceſſors of Cyrus, the firſt of 
which, he ſays, was a Mede, and the ſecond 
his ſon. Now Daniel tells us, that the ſe- 
cond was Darius the Mede, the immediate 
predeceſſor of Cyrus; and therefore, the 
firſt was the father of Darius, and Daniel 
calls him Achſuerus, or Ahaſuerus, of the 
ſeed of the Medes, or ſeed royal. Achſuerus 
is the ſame name with Aſſuerus, Oxyares, 
Axeres, Cy-axeres, i. e. Prince Axeres, for 
that is the import of the word Cy. This 
is that Aſſuerus who, together with Nebu- 


d Perſe v, 767. 
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thadnezzar, took and deſtroyed Nineveh, 
according to Tobit ; which action is by the 
Greeks attributed to Cyaxeres. This Cyax- 
eres was the greateſt warrior of all the kings 
ot the Medes ©: he was much more valiant 
than his anceſtors, and the ſirſt who divided 
the kingdom into provinces, and reduced 
the irregular forces of the Medes into diſ- 
cipline and order: and therefore, by the 
teſtimony of Herodotus, he was the ſame 
king of the Medes whom Zſchylus makes 
the founder of the empire, and the fir/t that 
ted the army; and his fon, who, he ſays, #- 
niſhed the work of eſtabliſhing the Medo- 
Perſian empire over all Aſia, could not be 
Aſtyages, who did nothing glorious, but 
Darius the conqueror of Lydia and Baby- 
lon. 2. Cyrus lived 70 years, according to 
Cicero, and reigned 9 years over Babylon, 
according to Ptolomy's canon; he was 
therefore 61 years old at the taking of Ba- 
bylon, at which time Daniel tells us Darius 
the Mede was 62 years old. Now Cyrus 
and Darius being nearly of the ſame age, 
and the former being the grandſon of 


Herodot. I. 1, c. 103. 
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Aſtyages by his daughter Mandane, whom 
he married to Cambyſes a prince of Perſia *, 
Darius muſt have been two generations 
younger than Aſtyages. Cyaxeres © was 
the ſon of Aſtyages, and gave his daughter 
to Cyrus, who was her couſin-german, and 
much about the ſame age with her. So that 
it ſeems plain that Aſtyages, Cyaxeres and 
Darius reigned ſucceſſively over the Medes; 
and Cyrus, being the brother-in-law of 
Darius the king, was made his general, and 
ſucceeded him in the kingdom. Add, 3. 
That the true name of the predeceſſor of 
Cyrus is preſerved in the Darics, which af- 
ter his victory over Crceſus by the conduct 
of his general Cyrus, about 14 or 15 years 
before the taking of Babylon, he coined 
out of the gold and ſilver of the conquered 
Lydians. For they were coined * not by the 


d Xenoph. Cyrop. I. 1. Herod. I. 1, c. 107, 108. 
© Xenoph. Cyrop. I. 1, & l. 8. 


f Suid. in Aaprincg & Aepiirxgs. Harpocr. in Aapsiad;. 


Scholiaſt. in Ariſtoph. *taxanuatv;&, v. 598. The | 


flateres darici, as they were called, were of the ſame 
value and weight with the attic flater, or piece of gold 
money weighing two drachms. Some of them are 
{till in being both in gold and filver ; they were ſtamped 
on one fide with the effigies of an archer, having a 
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father of Xerxes, but by an earlier Darius, 
Darius the firſt, by the firſt king of the 
Medes and Perſians who coined gold money. 
Darius ſeems to have learnt the uſe of mo- 
ney, and the art of coining it from the 
Lydians, and to have recoined their gold; 
for before the conqueſt of that country the 
Medes and Perſians had no money *, but the 


Lydians and Phrygians were rich even to a 
proverb l. 


Tre Perſians having been conquered by 
the Medes about the middle of Zedekiah's 
reign, or 455th year of Nabonaſſar, con- 
tinued in ſubjection to them till the end of 
Narius the Mede. Cyrus, who was of the 
royal family of Perſia, might be ſatrapa, or 


ſpiked crown on his head, a bow in his left hand, and 
an arrow in his right, and cloathed with a long robe. 
Craſus coined gold monies in plenty, called Cræſei, 
which after the overthrow of his kingdom Darius re- 
coined with his own effigies, but did not alter the cur- 
rent weight and value. 

s Herod. Il. 1, c. 71. Iſaiah xi, 17. 

h Plin. I. 33, c. 3, has recorded the prodigious 
quantities of gold and filver which Cyrus found in 
Lydia. What the conqueror did with it appears in 
the Darics. 
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lord-heutenant of it, and command a body 
of Perſian forces under Darius, but was not 
yet an abſolute and independent king. Af- 
ter the taking of Babylon, when he had a 
victorious army at his devotion, and Darius 
was returned into Media, he revolted from 
him in conjunction with the Perſians under 
his command, who were incited to it by 
Harpagus a Mede', who had aſſiſted Cyrus 
in conquering Crœſus and Aſia minor, and 
had been injured by Darius. This Harpagus 
being ſent by his maſter with an army againſt 
Cyrus, in the midſt of a battle revolted to 
him with part of his army. Darius raiſed 
freſh forces, and the next year fought Cyrus 
at Paſargadæ in Perſia, where he was de- 
feated and taken priſoner. By this victory 


the monarchy was tranſlated to the Perfrans, 


in the year of Nabonaſſar 212, about two 
years after the taking of Babylon, and 72 
after the deſtruction of Nineveh. And this 
monarchy was alſo deſtroyed, and the em- 
pire tranſlated to the Greeks by Alexander 
the Great, who in the year of Nabonaſlar 
417, on the 2d of October, entirely de- 


i Suid. in *apiragx®., Herod. |, 1, c. 123, and 127. 
* Strab. J. 15, P- 730. 
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ſeated the army of Darius Codomannus in 
the famed battle of Arbela. 


Tus, according to our Author, the em- 
pire of Egypt was firſt founded by Ammon 
and his ſon Seſac; of whom the former be- 
gan his reign in the year before Chriſt 1034, 
and the latter in 1002. It was broke into 
pieces about the year before Chriſt 940, by 
the civil wars in the reign of Amenophis, 
and the revolt of the nations upon the coaſts 
of the Mediterranean and Euxine ſeas occa- 
ſioned thereby, and promoted by the princes 
of Greece, who undertook the Argonautic 
expedition for that purpoſe: and at laſt, 
after ſeveral viciſſitudes, Egypt was wholly 
reduced into ſervitude by Cambyſes, about 
the year before Chriſt 52 5, and has con. 
tinued ſo ever ſince. 


Tre empire of Aria was firſt founded at 
Nineveh by Pul, in the year before Chriſt 
790, and deltroyed by Cyaxeres and Nebu- 
chadnezzar about the year before Chriit 
609, after it had ſtood 180 years. 


Tre Babylonian and Median empires were 
contemporary. They were both founded 
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upon the ruins of the Aſſyrian monarchy 
in the year before Chriſt 609. That of 
Babylon ſtood 70 years, and ended in the 
year before Chriſt 538, when the city was 
taken by the Medes under the conduct of 
Cyrus ; who thereupon revolted from Darius 
the Mede, overcame him about 2 years af- 
ter, and tranſlated the empire from the Medes 
to the Perſians in the year before Chriſt 536: 
and from them after about 204 years, it was 
tranſlated to the Greeks by Alexander the 
Great, in the year before Chriſt 332. 


TowarDs the end of this work Sir Iſaac 
endeavours to connect the Hiſtory and 
Chronology of the Jews, as recorded by 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel, with that of 
the Babylonian and Medo-Perſian empires. 

But I ſhall not enter into the particulars, 
farther than to obſerve, that he labours to 
prove that the Darius mentioned (Ezra v, 2) 
was not Darius Nothus, but Darius Hyſtaſpis ; 
and that the Artaxerxes from whom Nehe- 
miah received his commiſſion, was not 
Memnon, but Longimanus. The Reader 
will find this ſubject largely handled in the 
learned Dr. Prideaux's connection, and will 
be pleaſed to obſerve a much nearer agree- 
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ment between theſe two great men, with 
regard to the moſt important events, than 
is commonly to be met with in works of 
this nature. 


Wr have now gone through the moſt eſ- 
ſential corrections made by our great Author 
in the Chronology of ancient kingdoms. 
His account of he fir/t peoping of the earth, the 
building of houſes and towns, the invention of 
agriculture, and other arts and ſciences, and 
origin of idolatry and the heathen gods, which 
depends upon theſe corrections, as it is no 
leſs uſeful and more entertaining, will come 
in very properly here, to relieve the mind 
after the attention required to underſtand 
the preceding part of this abſtract. | 


AFTER the flood, all mankind lived to- 
gether in Chaldæa, under the government 
of Noah and his ſons, until the days of 
Peleg : and ſo long they continued of one 
language, one ſociety, and one religion. 
But then, being perhaps diſturbed by the 
ambition and rebellion of Nimrod, and 
forced to leave off building the tower of 
Babel, they ſpread themſelves into different 
countries. Thoſe ſirſt inhabited were fo 
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thinly peopled, even in the days of Abraham, 
that four kings from the coaſts of Shinar 
and Elam, invaded and ſpoiled the Rephaims, 
and the inhabitants of the large countries 
of Moab, Ammon and Edom, and of the 
kingdoms of Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah 
and Zeboim ; and yet, were purſued and 
overthrown by 318 men only, the whole 
force that Abraham and the princes with 
him were able to raiſe. Egypt was ſo thinly 
peopled before the birth of Moſes, that Pha- 
raoh u being afraid, leſt the children of Iſrael 
ſhould grow more numerous and mightier 
than the Egyptians, cauſed all. their male 
children to be drowned. The fields of 
Phcenicia were not fully appropriated for 
want of inhabitants in the days of the 
Patriarchs, who wandered therein in tents, 
and fed their flocks where they pleaſed : 

and towns began to be built there not long 
before Joſhua ; for in his time every city of 
Canaan had its own king; and Adonibezek, 

one of them, had conquered 72 kings a little 
before ®. Uranus , or Ammon, the father 
of Seſac, was the firſt common king of 


| Geneſ. xiv. Deut. ii. m Exod. i. 
* Judg. i. | o Diod. I. 3, p. 132. 
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Lybia: he reigned in Solomon's time, and 
cauſed the people, who till then wandered 
up and down, to live in towns. About 72 
years after the death of Solomon, Benhadad, 
Eing of Syria“, had no lefs than 32 kings in 


his army againſt Ahab. All Media was 


peopled by d, towns without walls, till 
they revolted from the Aiſyrians, 267 years 
after the death of Solomon. If we come 
into Europe, it appears to have been thinly 
peopled at firſt, from the northern coaſt of 
the Euxine ſea, by wandering Scythians, 
deſcended from Japhet, who lived fuch u 
wild rambling ſort of life as the Tartars fi! 
do in the northern parts of Aſia: they had 
no houſes, but ſheltered themſelves from 
the weather and wild beaſts in thickets and 
caves of the earth”, But in the Gays of 


1 Kings ie 

4 Herodot. I. 1. 

r Plin. I. 7, c. 56. Such as the caves of mcunt Ida 
in Crete, in which Minos was educated; the cave of 
Cacus, and the famed catacombs near Rome and 
Naples, afterwards uſed as burving- places, but erro- 
neouſly thought by ſome to have been originaily de- 
ſigned for that purpoſe; the ſyringes and many other 
caves in the ſides of the mountains of Egypt; the 
caves of the Troglodites between Egypt and the Red 
Sea; thoſe of the Phauruſii in Aſric, mentioned by 


196 n Aſtra of Sir Iſaac Newton's 


Eli, about 1125 before Chriſt, Miſphragmu- 
thoſis, king of the Upper Egypt, having 
expelled the ſhepherds, many of them fled 
under Lelex, Inachus, Pelaſgus, Cecrops *, 
and other captains into Greece, and not 
only increated the number of its inhabitants, 
but alto introduced the building of houſes, 
if wc may give that name to huts of mud 
or clay; for ſuch their firſt houſes were, till 
the brothers Euryalus and Hyperbius found 
out the art of hardening the clay into 
bricks. The Arcadians * accounted Pelaſgus, 
one of thoſe Egyptian ſtrangers, the firſt 
man, and their firſt king, and ſaid that he 
taught the ignorant people to build houſes, 


for defending them from heat and cold, 


wind and rain; to make them garments ot 
ſkins; and inſtead of herbs and roots, 
which were fometimes nox1ous, to eat the 
acorns of the beech-tree. His fon Lycaon 


Strabo, I. 17; the thickets, caves, rocks, high-places 
and pits, in which the Ifraclites hid themſelves from 
the Philiſtims in the days of Saul; and the caves of 
the Gauls mentioned by Czſar, and many of the ſame 
nature {till to be ſeen in Scotland and Ireland. 

 Lelex ſettled in Laconia, Inachus in Argos, 
Pelaſgus in Arcadia, and Cecrops in Attica. 

* Pauſ. 1.8, c. 1, 2. 
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built Lycoſura, the oldeſt city in all Greece, 
and in the days of Lelex the Spartans lived 
in villages apart. The Greeks therefore, 
did not begin to build houſes and villages 
till about two or three generations befure 
Deucalion's flood, and the coming of 
Cadmus *. 


BrrokE the arrival of Cadmus, the 
Greeks had a council of elders in each town 
for the government thereof, and a place 
where theſe elders and the people met and 
worſhipped their gods with facrifices. Theſe 
towns they called , peoples, communities, 
or corporation-towns., Where ſeveral of them, 
for their common ſafety, united by conſent 
under one council, they erected in one of 
the , a Prytaneum, rauen wwp;, Or court 
with a place of worſhip, and a perpetual 


u This Deucalion was king of Theſſaly, which in 
his days was over flowed, ſo as to oblige him to fly with 
his family and ſubjects into Attica; and this happened 
in the reign of Cranaus, the ſucceſſor of Cecrops, one 
of the Egyptian leaders and kings of Attica. 

Hellen, the ſon of Deucalion, ſucceeded his fa- 
ther in Theſſaly immediately after the flood; and 
Cadmus was contemporary to ZEolus, the ſon of Hel- 
len: for Ino the daughter of Cadmus, married Atha- 
mas, the ſon of ZEolus, 


108 An Af rut of Sir Iſaac Newtoi's 

fire * upon an altar for facrificing ; and there 
the common council and the people aſſem- 
bied to conſult, worſhip, feaſt, buy and 
fell. This d they walled about for its 
ſafety, and called mri, the city, Such 
was the origival of villages, market-towns, 
cities, common councils, veital © temples, 
feaſts and fairs in Europe. When theſe 
councils made war, they choſe a commander 
to lead their armies, and he became their 
king „. This was the ſtate of Attica in par- 
ticular, till the days of Theſcus*: In 1t- 
were 170 %:, which Cecrops, in the days 
of Samuel, firſt reduced into 12 cities, and 
theſe again Theſeus contracted into one; 
taking away the courts and magiſtrates of 
the other cities, and making them all meet 
in one council, or Prytancum, at Athens. 


From *e5{, fire, came the name Yea, which the 
people at length turned into a goddeſs, and ſo became 
fire-worthippers, like the Perſians. we 

The moſt celebrated of theſe was the Amphi&yonic 
council, It was erected by Amphictyon, the ſon of 
Deucalion, at Thermopylæ, where he reigned, and 
contained twelve nations of the Greeks without Attica. 
Soon after this, Acrifius erected the like council at 
Delphi, about the beginning of Solomon's reign. 

* Strab. I. 9. Thucyd. I. 2. Plut. in Theſeo. 
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The original of the kingdom of Argos was 
much in the ſame manner. Phoroneus the 
ſon of Inachus *, in the days of Samuel, 
ſirſt gathered the Argives into one commu- 
nity, who till then lived ſcattered and 
apart. And 'tis remarkable, that Homer 
calls all the places which he reckons up in 
Peloponneſus, except a few, not citics, but 
regions; becauſe each of them conſiſted of 
a convention of many d, free-towns, 
which were afterwards united into noble 
cities. 


Wazn Oenotrus *, the ſon of Lycaon, the 
{on of Pelaſgus, carried a colony into Italy, 
finding it for the moſt part uninhabited, and 
where it was, peopled but thinly, he ſeized 
a part of it, and built a great many little 
towns in the mountains, which were the 
firſt in that country. None of them how- 
ever were encompaſſed with walls, till this 
colony, being engaged in a war with the 
Siculi, whom they at length expelled about 
the middle of Solomon's reign, were obhged 


Pant. I. 2, 15. 
b See Strab. I. 8. 


© Pionyſ. I. 1. 
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to fortify them for their own ſafety. Theſe 
towns had their councils, or Prytanea, after 
the manner of the Greeks: for the new 
kingdom of Rome, as Romulus left it“, 
conliſted of thirty courts ( Curie) or councils, 
in zo towns, each with the ſacred fire kept 
in the Prytaneum ; but Numa, leaving the 
ſeveral fires in their own courts, inſtituted 
one common to them all at Rome, which 
by this means he firſt made a compleat city. 


As for the iſlands of the Mediterranean, 
Sir Iſaac ſhews they were all peopled in or 
after the days of Solomon, when the Phce- 
nicians had ſo far improved navigation as 
to leave the ſhore, and fail through that ſea 
by the help of the ſtars ; and he thinks it is 
not likely that Great Britain and Ireland 
could not be peopled ſooner, before naviga- 
tion was propagated beyond the Straits. It 
is remarkable of the iſland Rhodes, that it 
was at firſt called Ophiuſa, becaufe it was 
full of ſerpents, till Phorbas, a prince of 
Argos, went thither, and made it habitable 
by deſtroying them about the end of Solo- 
mon's reign; in the memory whereof he 


4 Dionyſ. I. 2. 
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is delineated in the conſtellation Oyhiuc hur. 
The iſland Cyprus © was at firſt ſo overgrown 
with wood that it could not be tilled. They 
cut it down for the melting of gold and 
ſilver; and afterwards, when they began to 
fail ſafely on the Mediterranean, that is, 
ſoon after thc Trojan war, they built ſhips 
and even navies of it; and when they could 
not thus deſtroy the wood, they gave every 
man leave to cut down as much as he pleaſed, 
and to poſleſs all the ground he could clear. 
The Continent of Europe alſo abounded 
very much with woods, one of which, 
called the Hercinian fore/t, covered a great 
part of Germany, being full 9 days journey 
broad, and above 40 long in Julius Cæſar's 
time. And yet, the Europeans had been 
cutting down the woods to make room for 
mankind ever ſince the invention of iron 
tools by the Pheœnicians, in the days of 
Cadmus, and his nephew Minos. 


THESE footſteps there are of the peopling 
of the earth, and of the origin of architec- 
ture in the building of houſes and towns ; 
which, as it is one of the moſt convenient, 


* Strab, J. 14. 
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if not neceſſary arts of life, we may rea- 
jonably ſuppoſe was one of the firſt inven- 
tions of men; and its being found out ſo 
late, and introduced into Europe no earher 
than the days of Eli and Samuel, ſeems to 
be a good proof that mankind could not be 
much older than is repreſented in ſcripture, 
and that the hiſtory of Greece could not 
well be more ancient than Sir Iſaac has 
made it. 


Mos arts ſeem to have owed their origi- 
nal to the merchants of the Red Sea; the 
carpenter's art and navigation, letters and 
altronomy were their inventions for carry- 
ing on their trade, keeping their accompts, 
building ſhips, and guiding them in the 
night by the ſtars. The Midians and Ifh- 
maclites, who inhabited the coaſts of the 
Red Sea, were merchants from the days of 
Jacob the Patriarch *, and by their merchan- 
dize the Midianites abounded with gold in 
the days of Moſes s, and in the days of the 
judges of Iſrael , becauſe they were Iſhmaelites. 
They carried their merchandize on camels 


f Gen. xxxvii, 28, 36. 
E Numb. xxxi, 50, 51, 52. 
n Judg. viii, 24. 
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through Petra to Rhinocolura, and from 
thence to Egyyt. Some ſay that king 
Erythra, 7. e. Eſau, invented the veſlels, 
rates, 1n which the Edomites navigated the 
Red Sea, and that he was buried in an iſland 
thereof near the Perſian Gulph. There 
were boats upon rivers before, ſuch as thoſe 
which carried the Patriarchs over Euphrates 
and Jordan, and the firſt nations over many 
other rivers for peopling the earth, ſeeking 
new ſeats, and invading one another's ter- 
ritories; and after the example of theſe, 
Iſhmael and Midian, the ſons of Abraham, 
and Eſau his grandſon, being merchants, 
might probably build larger veſſels to go to 
the iſlands upon the Red Sea, and by degrees 
learn to navigate as far as the Perſian Gulph: 
for ſhips were as old, even upon the Medi- 
terranean, as the days of Jacob *®. But 
though the arts abovementioned were ſo 
early known to the Edomites, as we may 
ſuppoſe they were not very forward to diſ- 
cover thoſe things on which their trade de- 


i Plin. 1. 6, c. 23, 28, & l. 7, c. 56. The Red Sea 
was ſo called, not from its colour, but from Edom and 
Erythra, the names of Eſau, which ſiguify that colour. 

* Gen. xlix, 13. Judg. v, 17. 
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pended, the reſt of the world lived long 
without them. When the Edomites fled 
from David into Egypt with their young 
king Hadad, they very probably carried 
theſe arts thither : for we hear nothing of 
letters before the days of David, except 
among the poſterity of Abraham. The 
Egyptians attributed the invention of them 
to Thoth, the ſecretary of Ofiris, or Seſac; 
whence it appears, that they began to be in 
uſe in Fgypt a little after the flight of the 
Edomites from David. Moſes indeed, who 
was inſtructed in all the learning of the 
Egyptians, wrote the law in a book long 
before; but as he married the daughter of 
the prince of Midian, and lived with him 
no leſs than 40 years, he probably learnt 
letters in that country, where they had 
long been in uſe ; and Job, who lived among 
the! Edomites, the neighbours of Midian, 


mentions the writing down of words as 


practiſed there in his days. Nor do we hear 
any thing of aſtronomy, before the Egyp- 
tians under Ammon and Seſac applied them- 
ſelves to that ſtudy, except the conſtellations 


Aug. de Civ. Det, 1. 18, c. 47. 
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mentioned by Job”, who lived in Arabia 
Petræa among the merchants. As little do 
we hear of carpenters or good architecture, 
before Solomon ſent to Hiram king of Tyre, 
to ſupply him with ſuch artificers, ſaying, 
there were none in Iſrael that had fhill io hew 
timber like the Zidonians, The Egyptians 
having the art of making linen cloth, be- 
gan, about the time that the Edomites fled 
to them from David, and taught them navi- 
gation, to build long ſhips with fails * in 
their port on the Red Sea, near Coptos, 
and at Iraſa in Lybia, on the Mediterranean; 
and having learnt the ſkill of the Edomites, 
they began now to obſerve the politions of 
the ſtars, and to fix the length of the ſolar 
year, for enabling them to know the poſi- 
tions of the ſtars at any time, and to fail by 
them at all times, without ſight of the 
ſhore. And this gave a beginning to a/tro- 
nomy and navigation: for hitherto they had 
only coaſted along the ſhore with oars, in 
round veſſels of burden. Their old year 
was luniſolar, conſiſting of 12 months, and 


© Job zin 23z 24 
n Ammon, the father of Seſac, was the firſt that 
built tall ſhips with ſails. 
I 2 
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cach month of 3o days. To the end of 
this calender year they now added 5 days, 
which made the ſolar year of 365 days“. 
About the ſame time that theſe arts were 
brought into Egypt, they were alſo carried 
into Chaldæa v, and into Greece by Cadmus 
and his - followers. Herodotus * ſays they 
introduced many new doctrines ; and that 
among them were a fort of men called 
Curetes, exceeding well ſkilled in the arts 
and ſciences of Phoenicia, who were called 


o The ancient Egyptians feigned (Plut. de Iſid. & 
Diod. I. 1) that Rhea lay ſecretly with Saturn, and 
Sol prayed that ſhe might not bring forth in any month, 
nor in the year; and that Mercury, playing at dice 
with Luna, overcame and took from the lunar year 
the 72d part of every day, and thereof compoſed five 
days, which he added to the year of 360 days, that 
ſhe might bring forth in them; and the Egyptians 
celebrated theſe five days as the birth-days of Rhea's 
ſive children, Oftris, Orus ſenior, Typhon, Iſis, and 
Nephthe the wife of Typhon. Now Oſiris was Seſac, 
and therefore, the five days were added in his father's 
reign, or in the latter part of David's. But the ſolſtices 
not being yet ſettled, the beginning of this new year 
might not be fixed to the vernal equinox before the 
reign of Amenophis, as has heen faid p. 46. 

v Hellad. ap. Phot. c. 279. Hygin, Fab. 274. 
Polyhiit. ap. Euſeb. 

1 L. 5, 4 58. 
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by different names in the. ſeveral places 
where they ſettled . In Phrygia, they were 
named Corybantes ; in Crete, Idæi Dactyli; 
in Rhodes, 'Felchines; in Samothrace, Cabiri : 
in Eubæa, before iron was found out, they 
wrought in copper, whence the city Chalcis 
had its name; in Lemnos they aſſiſted Vul- 
can; and Atolia was from them formerly 
called the country of the Curetes. By the 
aſſiſtance of theſe artificers, Cadmus diſ- 
covered gold in the mountains of "Thrace, 
and copper at "Thebes, the ore of which is 
ſtill called Cadmia from him. Having after- 
wards found out iron in mount Ida, in 
Crete, they made themſelves armour of it, 
in which they danced at their ſacrifices with 
tumult, and clamour, and bells, and pipes, 
and drums, and ſwords, wherewith they 


{truck upon each other's armour in muſical 


time, appearing ſeized with a divine fury. 
And this is reckoned the original of u 
and dancing in Greece. The ſame people 
alſo introduced /etters, and mufical rhymes or 
poetry*. Letters were at the ſame time 
brought into Phrygia and Crete by the 


r Strab. l. 10. 


5 Soiin, Polyhiſt. c. 11. Iſid. Orig. I. 11, c. 6. 
Clem. Strom. I. 1. | 
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Curetes, and called Ephefran, from the city 
where they were firſt taught. By their ma- 
nutacturing copper and iron into ſwords, 
armour, and edged tools for hewing and 
carving of wood, thcy brought into Europe 
a new way of fighting, and gave Minos an 
opportunity of building a fleet, and gaining 


the dominion of the ſeas ; and ſet on foot 


the trades of carpenters and fmiths in Greece, 
which are the foundation of all manual arts. 
But Mino's fleet had no /ails at firſt ", and 
theſe were the wings which the poets 
feigned Dædalus made himſelf, when, by 
adding them to his veſſel, he fled from Mi- 
nos into Sicily: ſo that ſhips with /ails were 
nct uſed by the Greeks before the flight of 
Dadalus, and the death of Minos, who 
was {lain purſuing him into Sicily in the 
reign of Rehoboam. This Dædalus“ and 


Faul. l. 9, e. 11. 

„ Dxdalus an Athenian, was a very ingenious artiſt, 
and taught his {kill to Talus his fiſter's ſon. Talus 
improved very faſt by his inſtructions, but having in- 
vented the potter's-wwheel, Dædalus, fearing leſt his ne- 
phew's genius ſhould excel his own, threw him out of 
the window in a rage, and killed him. Upon this he 
fled to Minos in Crete, where he built the famous 
Labyrinth, in which tis ſaid the Mino-taur was kept: 
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his nephew Talus invented the chip-ax, ſaw, 
perpendicular, wimble, compaſs, turning-lath, 
glew, and the potter*s-wheel ; and his father 
Eupalamus contrived the anchor. Thoas, 
or Cinyras, king of Cyprus, found out 
copper there, (whence it has its name) and 
the ſmith's hammer, anvil, tongs and laber x. 
And this was the origin of manual irades and 
arts in Europe. 


Sesosr RIS left in Colchis tables or deſcrip- 
tions of all his conqueſts, and this gave a 
beginning to goegraphy. When he returned 
into Egypt, he divided the land among the 
Lgyptians, which was the riſe of ſurveying 
and geometry. Plammiticus, king of Egypt, 
about 650 years before Chriſt, allowed the 
lonians free acceſs into Egypt, and thence 
came all the Greek philg/ophy, aſtronomy, and 
geometry. 


But being ſuſpected of ſerving Paſiphue, the wife of 
Minos, in ſome extravagant amours, he was clapt up 
in it himſelf. However, he eſcaped out of it at laſt, and 
fled into Sicily, whither Minos havin; purſued him, 
was {ſtifled to death by the daughters of Cocalus, king 
of that iſland, in a flove or baan'a; and ſome fay 
Dædalus had met with the fame fate from them before. 


x Clem. Al. Admon. ad Gent. p. 21, Plin. 1. 7, c. 56. 
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Bzrorz the arrival of the Egyptian ſtran- 
gers in the days of Eli and Samuel, the 
Greeks fed only upon roots and herbs: 
Pelaſgus firſt taught the Arcadians to eat 
the acorns of the beech- tree. Myles, the 
ſon of Lelex, another Egyptian leader who 
ſettled in Laconia, firſt ſet up a quern, or 


_ hand-mill to grind corn, which they had 


now found the way to bring from Egypt. 
Frechtheus, alſo an Egyptian, for the ſer- 
vice of procuring corn to be brought into 
Attica from Egypt, was made king of 


Athens about the 25th of David's reign. 


He was alſo the firit who joined horſes to a 
chariot in Greece. In the beginning of his 
reign, and about the goth of David's , 
Ceres, a woman of Sicily, came into Attica, 
in queſt of her daughter Proferpine ; ſhe 
educated Triptolemus, the ſon of Celeus, 
and taught him to ſow corn; which art he 
again communicated to ſeveral others. 


Wren mankind were ſcattered into ſeve- 
ral countries in the days of Peleg, as has 
been mentioned, they probably carried with 


Y Paul. I. 8, Co B, 2. 
z For Ceres lay with Jaſius, the brother of Harmo- 


via, the wife of Cadmus. Hom, Odyſſ. E. & Diod. I. 5. 
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them the laws, cuſtoms and religion, under 
which they had till then been educated and 
governed by Noah and his deſcendants, and 
for ſome time obſerved them, as we find by 
the hiſtory of Abraham and Melchizedec. 
The latter was king of Jebus, afterwards 
called Jeruſalem, and prieſt of the moſt 
high God there; and Abraham voluntari;y 
paid tythes to him, which he would hardly 
have done, if they had not been of the 
ſame religion. It appears allo in the book 
of Job, that this religion conſiſted chiefly 
in believing that the world was framed and $0- 
verned by one ſupreme God, in loving and Wor- 
ſhipping him, honouring our parents, loving our 
neighbours as ourſelves, and being merciful enen 


to brute beaſts : and as there was no diſpute 


between Job and his friends about thefe 
matters, they with their countrymen tcem 
to have been all of the fame religion. But 
at length men, forſaking this pure and ſim- 
ple religion of nature, fell into various kinds 


of idolatry; which ſeems to have began in 


Chaldza and Egypt, and from thence to 
have overſpread the whole earth. The tun 


See particularly c. i, 5, &c. 31. Gen ix, 4. Lev. 
avi, 12, 13. 
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when it ſhined, and the moon walking in 
brightneſs, appcar to have been the earlieſt, 
as thoſe glorious luminaries are indeed the 
moſt natural and excuſable objects of idola- 
trous worſhip, if I may uſe the expreſſion; 
for it is mentioned by Job, as an iniquity 
to be puniſhed by the judge. Men came after- 
wards by degrees to deify and adore their 
dead benefactors. The countries upon the 
Nile and the Tigris being exceeding fertile, 
were firſt trequented by mankind, grew 
firſt into kingdoms, and upon that account 
began firit to adore their dead kings and 
queens, for the benefits they had received 
from them; every city ſetting up the wor- 
ſhip of its own founder and kings, and 
ſpreading it by alliances and conqueſts. 
Hence came the gods of Laban, the gods 
and goddeſſes called Baalim and Aſhtaroth 
by the Canaanites, the dæmons or ghoſts to 
whom they ſacrificed, and the Moloch to 
whom they offered their children in the days 
of Moſes, and the Judges. The kingdom 
of Egypt began to worſhip their princes be- 
fore the days of Moſes, and to this the ſe- 
cond commandment is oppoſed. When the 


b C. xxxi, ver. 2G. 
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ſhepherds © invaded the Lower Egypt, they 
checked this worſhip, and ſpread that of 
their own kings. At length the Egyptians 
of Coptos and Thebais, under Miſphragmu- 
thoſis and Amoſis, having expelled the ihep- 
herds in the days of El and Samuel, put 
a ſtop to the worſhip of their gods, to whom 
they offered human ſacrifices, and deifying 
their own princes, propagated the worſhip 
of 12 of them into their conqueſts, and by 
that means made them more univerſal than 
the falſe gods of any other nation, ſo as to 
be called Dii magni majorum Gentium ©, When 
the Phoenicians came into Greece, under 
Cadmus, they introduced there the cuſtom 
of deifying the dead; for there are no foot- 
ſteps of this practice before that time; 
whereas, there are innumerable inſtances of 
it in the great men who lived in and a little 


© Theſe ſhepherds Sir Iſaac ſuppoſes to have been 
the Canaanites, that were driven out by Joſhua. They 
were an abomination to the Egyptians, becauſe they 
ſacrificed and fed upon the fleſh of animals, 

d This was the firſt expulſion of the ſhepherds, ac- 
cording to our Author; for the ſecond, fee p. 80. 

Herodot. I. 2, ad init. Diod. I. 1, p. 8. The 
names of many cities of Egypt dedicated to thole gods, 
thew them to have come originally from that country. 
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after the days of Cadmus . Accordingly 
the Curetes deiſied Aferius, king of Crete, 
Europa his queen and their countrywoman, 
and Aliuss her fon, by the names of Saturn, 
Riza, and Jupiiet. Theſe Curetes k, for 
their arts, knowledge, and myſtical prac- 
tices, were reputed wife-men and conjurers 


by the vulgar. In Phrygia their myſteries 


were about Rhca, called Magna mater, and 
from the places where ſhe was worſhipped 
Cybeie, Berecynthia, Pefſmuntia, Dindymene, 
Mysedonia, and Ida Fhrygia; in Crete and 
the Terra Curetum, they were about Jupiler 
Olympius, ſon of the Cretan Rhea. They re— 
pretented, that when Jupiter was born in 
Crete, his mother Rhea cauſed him to be 
educated in a cave in mount Ida under their 
tuition and care, and that they danced " 
about him in armour with great noiſe, that 
his father Saturn who devoured his children, 
might not hear him cry, and when he was 
grown up aſſiſted him in conquering his 
father; in memory of which things, they 


inſtituted their myſteries. Now the two 


f Sce Sir Iſaac's Chronology, p. 159. 

5 Strab. I. 10. Diod. J. 5, c. 4. 

h Lucian, de Sacrif. Apollod. I. 1, c. 1, F. 3, & 
C35 e. 
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firſt kings of Crete, after the coming of 
Cadmus and the Curetes, were Aferivs and 
Minos. Europa their countrywoman was 
the queen. of the former, and mother of 
the latter; and in her reign they dwelt in 
the Idzan cave, where they educated Jupiter, 
found out iron, and made armour. Hence 
it ſeems plain that A/erius was Saturn, Eu- 
ropa his queen was Rhea, and their ſon 
Mines, who dethroned his father, was that 
Jupiter ſo famous among the Greeks for 
dominion and juſtice, he having been the 
greateſt prince in all Greece in thoſe days, 
and the only legiſlator. This opinion our 
Author confirms by numerous arguments: 
as, 1. Lucian * expreſsly ſays, that Europa, 
the mother of Minos, was worſhipped by 
the name of Rhea, in the form of a woman 
litting in a chariot drawn by lions, with a 
drum in her hand, and a corona turrita on 


i Mines is indeed uſually called the ſon of Jupiter; 
but this is in relation to the fable that Jupiter, in the 
ſhape of a bull, the enſign of the ſhip, carried away 
Europa from Zidon, and by her had Minos : for the 
Phœnicians upon their firſt coming into Greece, gave 
the name of Iao pater to every king; and thus both 


Minos and his father were Jupiters. 
De Dea Syria. 
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her head, like Aſtarte and Iſis. 2. The 
Cretans anciently ſhewed the houſe where 
this Rhea! lived; and not only ſaid that 
Fupiter was born and buried in their iſland, 
but alſo ſhewed his ſepulchre® ; and Pytha- 
goras went down into the Idæan cave to 
ſee it“. Cicero ſays, that one of the three 
Jupiters was the Cretan, Saturn's fon, whole 
ſepulchre was ſhewed in Crete“; and this, 
the Scholiaſt upon Callimachus ® tells us, was 
the ſepulchre of Minos. 4. By Saturn the 
father of Jupiter, Cicero, being a Latin, un- 
derſtood him whom his countrymen called 
ſo. When Saturn was expelled his kingdom 
by his ſon, he fled firſt into Attica, and be- 


ing there defeated by Hercules Idzus , he 


fled by ſea to Italy, which the poets expreſſed 
by ſaying, that Jupiter caſt him down to 
Tartarus, 1. e. the ſea: and becauſe he lay 
hid for ſome time in Italy, it was thence 
called Saturnia and Latium. Now this Sa- 


1 Diod. I. 5, c. 4. 

m Lucian. de Sacrif. 

a Porphyr. vit. Pythag. 

De Nat. Deor. I. 3. 

Hymn. 1, ver. 8. 

PauC. I. , e 7% 13, 14, 1. 8, e. , 29. 
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turn firſt carried letters into Italy, firſt 
coined * money there, taught the inhabitants 
agriculture *, to make inſtruments, and 
build towns. By theſe circumſtances it is 
evident, that he fled from Crete after let- 
ters, the coining of money, and manual 
arts were brought into Greece by Cadmus 
and his followers ; and from Attica, after 
agriculture was brought into Greece by 
Ceres, and therefore, could not be older 
than A/terivs. 5. Oenotrus“, the ſon of 
Lycaon, and grandſon of Pelaſgus the 
Egyptian, who fſetiled in Arcadia in the 
latter days of Eli, carried the firſt colony 


7 Cypr. de Idol. vanit. & Tertul. Apol. c. 10. 

5 Hence the Roman #rarium or treaſury was dedi- 
cated to him, and called Ades Saturni, the temple of 
Saturn. In memory of his coming into Italy by ſea, 
the Latins coined their firſt money, with an head on 
one ſide, and a ſhip on the other. | 

© Whence he was repreſented like an old man, with 

a ſcythe in his hand. 

u Sir Iſaac thinks that Oenotrus was the Janus of the 
Latins, who knew nothing older than Janus and Saturn. 
Janus inſtituted the Saturnalia, erected an altar, and 
offered human ſacrifices to Saturn after his death; by 
which laſt circumſtances he ſeems to have been of the 
race of Lycaon, and this agrees to Oenctrus, Macrob. 
Saturn. I. 1, c. 7. 
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into Italy à little before Solomon's reign, 
and from him that country was called 
Oenotria. Now it was afterwards called 
Saturnia, and therefore Saturn could not 
be older than Oenotrus, and the other ſon 
of Lycaon who flouriſhed in David's reign, 
and conſequently not older than A/terius. 
6. Saturn, While he reigned over the Titans 
in Olympus, a mountain in Crete, and 
while Jupiter was educated by the Curetes 
in the Cretan cave”, deceived Rhea, and 
begat Chiron of Philyra, Therefore, the 
Cretan Rhea and Saturn were but cne gene- 
ration older than Chiron, and conſequently 
not older than A/erius and E uropa the parents 
of Minos : for Chiron lived till the Argonau- 
tic expedition, and had two grandſons in it; 
and Europa came into Greece above 100 
years before it, and there married Afterius, 
and bore Minos to him. 7. It has been 
ſhewn above, that gold, ſilver, copper and 
iron were firſt found out in Greece by the 
Phœnicians: And the four ages of the 
world, the golden, filver, brazen and iron 
ages, could not be earlier than the inven- 
tion and uſe of thoſe metals in Greece, and 
therefore not earlier than Cadmus. 


Apollon. Argon. I. 2, ver. 1236. 
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From all theſe circumſtances it appears, 
that Saturn, Rhea, and Jupiter, the oldeſt 
gods of the Greeks, were Afterius, Europa, 
and Minus; and that as the Egyptians, who 
deified their kings, began their monarchy 
with the reigns of the gods and heroes, 
reckoning Menes the firſt man who reigned 


after their gods; ſo the Cretans had the 


ages of their gods and heroes, calling the 
rſt four ages of their deified kings and 
princes the golden, ſilver, brazen and iron 
ages. 


 Hes10D ? deſcribing theſe four ages of the 
gods and demigods of Greece, repreſents 
them as four generations of men, each of 


Oper. & Di. v, 108. Heſiod makes five ages; 
the golden, filver, brazen, heroic, and iron ages. 
The fourth, he ſays, ended with the ſiege of Troy, 
and he lived in the 5th; that is, according to Sir Iſaac, 
within 3o or 35 years after that fiege, or about 100 


after the death of Solomon. Homer was much about 


the ſame age, for he lived ſome time in Ithaca with 
Mentor, and learnt of him ſeveral things concerning 
Ulyſſes, with whomi Mentor had been perſonally ac- 
quainted. Vita Homeri Herodoto adſcripta. His poems 
were firſt brought out of Aſia into Greece by Lycur- 
gus, about 270 or 280 years after Solomon's death, 
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which ended when the men living in it grew 
hoary, and dropt into the grave, and ſays 
that the fourth ended with the wars of 
Thebes and Troy. Now, from the coming 
of the Phœnicians and Curetes with Cad- 
mus and Europa into Greece, there were 
juſt ſo many generations to the deſtruction 
of Troy; for Idomeneus, the great grandſon 
of Aſterius and Europa, was at the ſiege of 
that city. When the Argonauts came to 
Crete, they flew Talus the ſon of Minos, a 
brazen man, who remained of thoſe that 
were of the brazen age: therefore, the ſons 
of Minos lived in the brazen age, and Mi. 
nos reigned in the ſilver one: men began 
to plough and ſov in the ſilver age, and Ceres, 
who taught them to do it, flouriſhed in the 
reign of Celeus, Erechtheus and Minos: the 
laſt woman Jupiter lay with was Alcmena, 
who bore to him Hercules the Argonaut; 


this might be about the ninth or tenth of 


Rehoboam's reign, a little before Minos was 
lain, and ſeems to put an end to the ſilver 
age in which Jupiter reigned. Chiron was 
begot by Saturn in the golden age, when 
Jupiter was a child in the Cretan cave, and 
{o might be about 88 years old at the Argo- 
nautic expedition ; and this is within the 
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reach of nature, the courſe of witch is en— 
tiroly overturned by thoſe who make theſe 
ages much longer than ordinary gener2- 
tions *. 


Tas fable of the four ages ſeems to have 
been made by the Curctes in the fourth age, 
in memory of the firſt four ages of their 
coming into Europe, as into a new world, 
and in honour of their country-woman 
Furypa the Cretan Rhea, and of her huſband 


There is not the leaſt room to fancy they were 
longer than ordinary generations, from Heſiod's ac- 
count of them. He calls each age e dee, which 
is, word for word, a generatian of nien, and ought not to 
be conſtrued an age of the und, as forme would have 
it. He tells us each age ended when the men living 
in it died, and were buried. He ſays the third age 
worked in braſs, and made armour of it, becauſe iron 
was not yet ſound out; and this ſhews Sir Iſaac's ex- 
plication to be very juit and natural, which the con- 
trary one is not. As for what he ſays, that in the 
ſecond age boys were nurſed by their mothers 100 
years before they came to be men, you need only com- 
pare it with what he ſays of the third age, that they 
were terrible fighting fellows, and yet never eat a bit 
of victuals: neither of which muſt be underſtood 
literally, nor can any ſerious argument be drawn 
from them. 
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Alſterius the Saturn of the Latins, and of her 
fon Minos the Cretan Jupiter, and her grand- 
ſon Deucalion, who lived till the Argonautic 
expedition, and is ſometimes reckoned to 
have been in it, and of her great grandſon 
Idomeneus, who warred at Troy. 


From the examples of the Egyptians and 
Phcenicians, it came in faſhion among the 
Greeks, gut, parentare, to celebrate the 
funcrals of their dead parents with feſtivals, 
invocations, and ſacrifices offered to their 
ghoſts, and to erect magnificent ſepulchres 
in the form of temples, with altars and 
ſtatues, to perſons of renown; and there 
to honour them publicly with ſacrifices and 
invocations. Every man might do it to his 
anceſtors, and the cities of Greece did it to 
all the eminent Greeks. They deifcd their 
dead in ſeveral manners according to their 


abilities and circumſtances, and the merits 


of the perſon ; ſome only in private fami- 
lies, as houſhold-gods, or Dii penates ; others, 
by erecting grave-ſtones to them in public, to 
be uſed as altars for annual ſacrifices; others, 
by building alſo to them ſepulchres in the 
form of houſes or temples; and ſome by 


appointing myſteries, ceremonies, ſet ſacri- 


fices, feſtivals, initiations, and a ſucceſſion 
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of prieſts for performing theſe inſtitutions 
in the temples, and handing them down to 
poſterity. Altars might poſſibly begin to be 
crected in Europe by the ſtrangers that came 
into it from Egypt, a little before the days 
of Cadmus, for ſacrificing to the old god 
or gods of the colonies ; but temples began 
there in the days of Solomon: for acus , 
the ſon of Xgina, who was two generations 
older than the Trojan war, is by ſome re- 
puted one of the firſt who built a temple in 
Greece; the temple of Juno Argiva was 
built by Eurydice, to her daughter Danae 
by that name, about the ſame time with the 
temple of Solomon ; and the temple built 
to Ceres at Eleuſine, was not older than the 
tenth year of Solomon's reign : yet, theſe 
are the firſt inſtances we meet with in Greece 
of honouring the dead with temples, ſacred 
rites, ſacrifices, initiations, and a ſucceſſion 
of prieſts to pertorm them. 


ABouT the ſame time were oracles firſt 
brought into Greece from Egypt. Seſac 
having deified his father Ammon, erected 
temples and oracles to him in Thebes, 
Ammonia and Ethiopia; and this was the 


2 Arnob. adv. gent. lib. 6. 
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original of the woritip of Jupiter Ammon, 
and the firſt mention of oracles in prophane 
hiſtory. One of the prieſteſies of Jupiter 
Ammon being brought into Greece by ſome 
Phoenician merchants, about the middle of 
Solomon's reign, ſet up the oracle of Jupiter 
at Dodona“; and about the ſame time 
Phæmonòe became the firſt prieſteſs of Apollo 
at Delphi, and gave oracles in hexameter 
verſe. By the didtates of theſe oracles, 
which were the firſt in Greece, idolatry wa 
mightily propagated, and the worſhip . 
the gods of Egypt introduced into Greece. 
For though the Greeks did deify and adore 
their own dead princes, yet, moſt of their 
1dols came from Egypt, particularly the 
twelve, called Dii magni majorum gentium. 
And accordingly the firſt images of them in 
Greece had their legs bound up hke Egyp- 
tian mummies, till Dædalus found out the 


art of making ſtatues with their feet aſunder 
as if they walked. 


SxsosrTRIs, upon his return into Egypt, 
divided © it into 36 nomes or counties, and 
dug a canal from the Nile to the chief city 


b Herod. I. 2. © Diod. I. 1, p. 36. 
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of every nome, and with the earth dug out 
© it he cauſed the ground of the city to 
be raiſed higher, and built a tempic thereon 
for the worſhip of the nome, and in theſe 
temples he ict up oracles. By this means 
the Egyptians of every nome were induced 
to worſhip the great men of the kingdom 
to whom the nome, the city, and the tem- 
ple or fepulchre of the god was dedicated. 
For every temple had its proper god, modes 
Sf worſhip, and annual feſtivals, at which 
the council and people of the nome met at 
certain times to ſacriãce, regulate the affairs 
of the nome, adminiſter juſtice, buy and 
ſell; but Sefac himſelf and his queen, by 
the names of Oſiris and Iſis, were wor— 
ſhipped through all Egypt. In thoſe days 
the writing of the Thebans and Ethiopians 
was in hieroglyphics, and this way of writ- 
ing ſeems to have ſpread into the Lower 
Egypt in the days of Moſes; from thence 
came the worſhip of their gods in the vari- 
ous ſhapes of birds, beaits, and fiſhes, for- 
bidden in the ſecond commandment. For 
this emblematical way of writing gave oc- 
caſion to the Thebans and Ethiopians, Who 
in the days of Samuel, David, Solomon, 
and Rehoboam, conquered Egypt and the 
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nations round about, and erected a mighty 
empire, to repreſent their conquering kings 
and princes, not by writing down their 
names, but by making various hierogly- 
phical figures, under which they worſhipped 
them in the ſepulchres or temples of the 
nomes dedicated to them: as an ox, a cat, 
a dog, a cebus, a goat, a lion, a ſearabeus, an 
ichneumon, a crocodile, an hippopotamus, an 
oxyrinchus, an ibis, a crow, an hawk, a leek ; 


making choice of ſome creature, whoſe 


moſt remarkable qualities had an obvious 
aflinity with the character or actions of the 
perſon repreſented by it. Thus they painted 
Amoſis with a ſcythe, to ſignify that king 
who conquered the Lower Egypt, a country 
abounding with corn. His ſon Ammon was 
painted with ram's horns, becauſe he con- 
quered Lybia, a country abounding with 
ſheep; he was called Jupiter, and repre- 
ſented upon an eagle, to ſignify the ſublimity 
of his dominion, and with a thunderbolt, 
becauſe he was a great warrior; he was alſo 
called Coelus, or Ouranus, and Jupiter 
Uranius, and his queen Rhea, Titæa, and 
Funo *. His ſon Seſac was called O/frris, and 


d Diodorus, I. 1, 8, ſays, the Egyptians uſually re- 
preſented, that after their Saturn and Rhea reigned 
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repreſented by an ox, becauſe he taught the 
conquered nations to plough with oxen ; he 
was alſo called Bacchus, and painted with 
bull's horns for the ſame reaſon, and with 
grapes, becauſe he taught the nations to 
plant vines; and upon a tyger, becauſe he 
ſubdued India; he was alſo called Hercules, 
and painted with pillars and a club, becauſc 
he ſet up pillars in all his conqueſts, and 
fought againſt the Lybians, whom he con- 
quered, with clubs; he was alfo the Mars 
of the ancients, and his queen was J{s, or 
Aftrea*®. Orus the ſon of Ofiris was Apollo, 
and was painted with a harp, becauſe he 
was a great lover and maſter of that inſtru- 
ment; he was alſo called Helius, or Sol, and 
being drowned in Eridanus or Nile, was 
the Phacton of the ancients : his ſiſter Bubaſte 
was called Selena, that is, Luna, the Diana 


Jupiter and Juno, the parents of Oſiris and Iſis, the 
parents of Orus and Bubaſte. If ſo, then Amoſis 
and his queen were the Egyptian Saturn and Rhea. 


© When Orus was drowned in the Nile, his ſiſter 
Bubaſte killed herſelf, by falling frem the top of an 
houſe, and their mother Iſis or Aſtræa went mad; and 
thus ended the reign of the gods in Egypt ; whence 
Ovid ſays. 
Ultima celefium terras Aflrea reliquit. 
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of ne ancients. Japetus, the ſon and admi- 
ral of Oliris, was called T yphon, Python, and 
P-/1 7c, and was painted with a trident, to 
ſignify the commu der of a fleet compoſed 
of three ſquadrons; he was ſirnamed 
Equz/iris too, becauſe he furniſhed Solomon, 
the Iittites, and Syrians with horſes, which 
came originally from Lybia; he was alſo 
called Afgeon, and Priareus, and repreſented 
like a giant with 5o heads and 1co hands, 
to ſignify him with his men 1n a ſhip of 50 
oars . Thoth, the ſecretary of Oſiris, wag 
Mercury, and was repreſented. with a dog's 
head, and wings at his cap and feet, and a 
caduceus in his hand wreathen about with 
two ſerpents, to ſignify a man of craft, and 
an ambaſlador who reconciled two contend- 
ing nations . Pan was repreſented with a 


The Cretans affirmed, that Neptune was the firſt 
man who ſet out a fleet, having obtained the præſecture 
of the ſea from his father Saturn. Diod. I. 5. The 
invention of tall ſhips with fails is alſo aſcribed to him. 
Pauſ. I. 7, c. 31. 

The war of the gods and giants in Egypt was very 


famous. The gods were the great men of Egypt, and 


the giants the great men of Lybia, who had ſlain (is, 
and invaded Egypt. Atlas, or Antæus, was at the 
head of the Lybians ; Hercules overthrewhim ſeveral 
times, but every time he grew ſtronger by recruits 
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pipe and the legs of a goat, to ſigniſy a man 
who delighted in piping and dancing ; he 
was general of the Ethiopians in Seſac's 
army, and it was the cuſtom of that people 
to dance, when they were engaging in bat- 
tle, and from their ſkipping they were 
painted with goat's feet, and were the 
Satyrs of the ancients. Minerva or Pa/las 
commanded the Lybian women, called 
Amazons, in Seſac's army, whence the is 
painted with a helmet. Calycopis, the mo- 
ther of Encas, the daughter of Otreus 
king of Phrygia, and the miſtreſs of Bac- 
chus or Mars, was Venus, and was painted 
in a chariot drawn by two doves, to repre- 
ſent her amorous and luſtful. Her huſband 
was Thoas*, a Cretan worker in metals, 
whom Rhadamanthus made king of Lem- 
nos; and the great Bacchus, being caught 


from Lybia his mother earth, till Hereules intercepted 
them, and ſlew him: and this is the foundation ct the 
fable of Antæus, whom Hercules could not deſtroy, 
but by holding him up from the ground, and ineoing 
him to death; and of the fable of Hercules's conquer- 
ing Atlas, and making him pay tribute out of his g 
den orchard, the kingdom of Afric. The war was at 
laſt compoſed by the intervention of Mercury. 
n Hom. Odyſſ. e. », 268, 292. Hymn. 1, & 2, in 
Ven. Heſiod. Theog. v. 192. 
| Diod. I. 5, p. 238. 
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in bed with his wife in Phrygia, appeaſed 
him with wine, and by making him king of 
Byblus and Cyprus. He was alſo called 
Cinyras, becauſe of his ſkill on the harp, 
for which he was exceedingly beloved by 
Apollo or Orus. He 1s the only king cele- 
brated in hiſtory for working in metals, and 
becauſe he made armour for the Egyptians, 
was by them deiſied, and had a magnificent 
temple erected af Memphis to him, under 
the name of Baal-Canaan, or Vulcan. His 
ſon Gingris being ſlain by a wild boar, he 
deified him by the name of Adonis. After 
the death of his wife Calycopis, he built * 
temples to her at Paphos and Amathus in 
Cyprus, and at Byblus in Syria, and inſti- 
tuted prieſts to her with ſacred rites and 
luſtful Orgia; whence ſhe became the Dea 
_ Cypria and the Dea Syria, and from temples 
crected to her in theſe and other places, ſhe 
was alſo called Paphia, Amathuſia, Byblia, 
Cytherea, Salaminia, Cnidia, Erycina, Idalia, 
&c. From her failing from Phrygia to the 
iſland Cythera, and from thence to be queen 
of Cyprus, ſhe was ſaid by the Cyprians to 


* Clem. Alexand. Admonit. ad Gent. p. 10, 21. 
Apollod. I. 3, c. 13. Pind. Pyth. Od. 2. Heſych. in 
Kinvpa dal. Steph. in AAa-α⁴. Strab. I. I 6, P - 755. 
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be born of the froth of the ſea, and was 
painted ſailing upon a ſhell. Her three 
waiting women became the three Graces ; 
and the ſinging women who accompanied 
Seſfoltris in his wars in Thrace, were cele- 
brated there by the name of the Muſes, as 
were alſo the daughters of Pierus a Thracian, 
who imitated them. 


Tnvs moſt of the Heathen gods came ori- 
ginally from Egypt; and 12 of them con- 
tained in this diſtich : 

Juno, Veſta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, 

Mars, Mercurius, Jovis, Neptunus, Vut- 

canus, Apollo; 

to whom the ſun, the ſeven planets, and 
the four elements were dedicated, were 
called Di: magni majorum gentium, and 
brought into Greece by Amphictyon the fon 
of Prometheus, the nephew of Seſoſtris. 
Yet, the Cretan mythology differed in ſome 
things from that of Egypt; for according 
to the former, Coelus and Terra, or Uranus 
and Titza, were the parents of Saturn and 
Rhea, and theſe the parents of Jupiter and 
Juno: and Saturn was expelled his king— 
dom, and caſtrated by his ſon Jupiter; 
which fable has no place in the Egyptian 
mythology. 
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To theſe gods of Egypt, the Greeks 
added an infinite number of their own. 
Minos was not only their Jupitcr, but he 
and his brother Rhadamanthus were alſo 
the judges of Hell. They worſhipped Danae, 
the daughter of Acriſius and Euridice, by 
the name of Juno Argiva : they deified 
Ceres, her daughter Proſerpine, and her 
daughter's huſband Pluto, and made theſe 
two king and queen of Hell. They deified 
alſo Ino, the daughter of Cadmus, and her 
ſon Melicertus, with a multitude of others. 


To ſeveral of them they inſtituted ſolemn 
games and myſteries. The Olympic game of 
racing, to Which the inquertium was after- 
wards added by Lycurgus, was firſt inſti- 
tuted by Hercules Idæus at Olympia, a 
place in Elea upon the confines of Piſa, near 
the river Alpheus, in memory of the vic- 
tory there obtained by Jupiter over his fa- 
ther Saturn”. Upon the flight of Phryxus 
and Helle, their father Athamas went mad, 
and ſlew his ſon Learchus: their ſtep- mother 
Ino, who had been the cauſe of all this 


Probably becauſe he was renowned ſor his juſtice 
and power at ſea, which the poets called Tarlarus. 
m Pauſ. I. 5, c. 7, 13, 14. 1. 8, c. 2, 29. 
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miſchief, fearing his reſentment, threw her- 
ſelf intg the ſea with her other ſon Melicer- 


tus; in honour of whom his uncle Siſyphus 
inſtituted the „hmian games at Corinth. 
The Eleuſinias ſucra were inſtituted with 
Egyptian ceremonies, and a tepulchre or 
temple built at Eleuſia in Attica, in honour 
of Cercs, for her introducing agriculture : 
and the Samethracian myſteries were at the 
ſame time inſtituted in Samothrace to her 
and her daughter Proſerpine, and her 
daughter's huſband Pluto, under the Phce- 
nician names of Dii Cabiri, i. e. the Great 
Gods, Axicres, Axiokerſa, and Axigkerſes. 


Tus have I ſiniſned my Abſtract of this 
excellent work, and am perſuaded I nced 


make no apology for having dwelt ſo long 


upon it. The uſefulncſs of Chronology, 
the new and curious manner in which my 
Author has treated it, together with the 
conſiderable amendments he has made in it, 
required that his ſyſtem, and the arguments 
with which his opinions are ſupported, 
ſhould be ſet in as clear a light as poſſible. 


u He founded that city about the end of Solomon's 
reign, 
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This is what I have endeavoured : and in- 
deed, it is all that is neceſſary to enable 
thoſe who think for themſelves, and whoſe 
reaſon is not blind-folded by prejudice, to 
anſwer the unjuſt and raſh cavils of a few 
forward critics, which for that reaſon I did 
not think worth notice; ſeeing this, like all 
Sir Iſaac Newton's works, needs no other 
defence than that of being underſtood. 


Tre great events of antiquity had long 
lain, like the ruins of ſome mighty building, 
demoliſhed by the injfirie ies of time and hid 
in rubbiſh, notwithſtanding the many at- 
tempts made to repair it: but at laſt we 
ſee the noble ſtructure riſe, in all its original 
ſymmetry, ſtrength and beauty ; every ma- 
terial being reſtored to its ancient and pro- 
per place, by the maſterly hand of Sir Isaac 
NzwrToN | a man, born to be the honour of 
his country, and of human nature itſelf ; 
the glory of his own age, and the admira- 
tion of all ſucceeding ones ; born for the 
univerſal good and improvement of man- 
kind, to inſtru them in the moſt delight- 
| ful and uſeful knowledge, and to correct 
thoſe errors which were in a manner conſe- 
crated by their antiquity, and eſtabliſhed 
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by the authority of great names; who alaue 
has taught us more than ail the phil::fo; ors 
before him; who has fo clcarly <xjlated 
the moſt ſecret myſteries of nature, and the 
molt perplexing obſcurities of hiſtory, that 
he has hardly left us any thing to wonder 
at but himſelf ; whote memory, had he lived 
in ancient Greece or Rome, would have 
been thought worthy of ſtatues of gold, 
and the ſkill of the moſt cunning artiſts ; or 
rather he would have bcen ranked among 
the gods. But his name nceds no ſuch 
honours : it is for cver ſecured by his own 
works, which are far more glorious and 
laſting monuments to his praiſe, than the 
pride of kingdoms could beſtow. 


1 
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For the ſake of thoſe who are not {killed 
im Chronology, it may not be improper to 
ſubjoin here a method for reducing the 
years of the moſt noted æras to the years 
before Chriſt, by which the reductions made 
in this Abſtract may be examined, and thoſe 


errors corrected that may have eſcaped my 
notice. 


The Julian period began 4713 years before 
Chriſt : therefore, ſubtract the given year of 
the Julian period from 4714, the firſt of the 
Chriſtian ara, the remainder is the year be- 


fore Chriſt. 


The death of Solomon happened 979 years 
before Chriſt : therefore, ſubtract the given 
year after the death of Solomon from 979, 
the remainder is the year beforc Christ. 


The fre Olympiad began 776 years before 
Chriſt : every Olympiad contained the ſpace 
of four years: therefore, the number leſs 
than the number of the given Olympiad muſt 
be multiplied by four, and the given year of 
the given Olympiad added to the product, 
and the ſum of theſe two ſubtracted from 
777, gives the year before Chriſt, 
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The ara of Nabenaſſur began on tie 26tt2 
of February, 747 years before Chriſt. The 
year of Nabonaſſar wanted 5 hours 49 minutes 
of the cquinoctial year; and therefore, the 
firſt day of it went back, or began ſooner, 
about one day in four years, and one whole 
year in 1460 Julian ycars: ſo that 1460 
Julian years made 1461 years of Nabonaſſur. 
Hence it came to paſs that the Fh, or firit 
day of the ycar of Nabonaſſar 227, began 
with the Julian year on the fr? of January; 
and that Julian year being leap-year, and 10 
conſiſting of 366 days, the zhoth of the next 
year 228 of Nabonaſſur began on the /a/? of 
December in the ſame year : fo that two years 
of Nabenaſſar began in one and the ſame 
Julian year. 


Therefore, if the year of Nabonaffor givcu 
be not greater than 227, ſubtract it from 
748; if it be, ſubtract it from 749; the 
remainder will give the year before Chri/. 


I. 


